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Chinese and Medizwval Guilds. 
BY FREDERICK WELLS WILUIAMS. 
II. 
C9 


R @ HSS must be said, because less is known, abont the other 
12 class of guilds, the Awng-so, or trades-unions, They re- 
°~" semble more closely than the Wei-kwan their parallels in 
Europe and America, where they are quite as common and esert 
their strength along much the same lines. Their development 
does not appear to be as perfect in China as in the West, or as 
in the case of those guilds which we have been considering. 
Amongst mechanics the unions generally embrace masters and 
workmen as against society, Journeymen or apprentices, except 
in a few of the largest centres, seldom uniting exclusively by 
themselves. To account for this would necessitate a careful 
examination of the whole social system of China, a matter quite 
beyond our present scope; but there are deep-lying reasons for this 
phenomenon, among which may be suggested the ignorance and 
poverty of the menial class, the sharp distinctions in society from 
the lowest to the highest, the phlegmatic calm of the national 
temperament, etc., ete. Strikes or combinations against employers 
are extremely rare, and always peaceably conducted; but in this 
regard we must remember that large factories and the huge plants 
they involve are unknown. Industrial life in Asia is practically 
where it was some two centuries ago in Europe, 

The unions are concerned principally with the regulation 
of work and wages, discountenancing cheating,—for no one appre- 
ciates the money value of honesty in the long run better than 
a Chinaman,—resistance to unjust oppression from officials, arrange- 
ments as to apprentices and mutual assistance to members. They 
do not always possess club houses; their meetings being held in 
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temples, tea houses, or in any convenient public place. The same 
tendency towards making fines and penalties cover the expense of 
a feast, or theatrical show is seen among them as with their 
superiors, but fines are necessarily ineffectual in the case of a poor 
laborer who never has and never will have cash in his pocket. As 
might be expected they are severe in respect to the employment 
of female labor, which is almost always prohibited in the arts and 
trades, though women are everywhere great field-hands and shop- 
keepers. Needle makers allow exceptions in favor of the wives 
and daughters of their own craft, who are permitted to acquire the 
difficult art of drilling needle eyes ; but should either ever marry out 
of the union employment would be withheld. 

Clannishness is a Chinese characteristic, which renders sec- 
tionalism (as we have had a chance to observe) everywhere 
rampant. Many occupations form unions, membership in which 
is restricted to fellow-townsmen. Fish-hook making at Wénchow 
is confined to men of that trade who belong to Fukien, and no 
Wénchowese is allowed to acquire the art. Needle-makers allow 
only ‘Taichow and Kiangsu men to work in the city of Wénchow. 
Tallow-chandlers and tin-foil beaters are cited as the two most 
truculent classes, owing to their sectional jealousy. These meu 
will not work with others of their craft who happen to belong 
to another prefecture; as it is, though laboring in different esta- 
blishments, they are perpetually involved in feuds and fights. 

As has been intimated, fining is a practical punishment only 
when the culprit possesses money to pay a fine. In case he has, 
the affair is honorably managed by inviting him to visit a tea house, 
where he suffers no injury, but where he remains under surveillance 
of successive relays of his fellows, until the money is forthcoming. 
The practice of boycotting is perfectly understood in these as in 
the other associations, but it is usualiy applied without undue 
cruelty. We seek in vain for a semblance of the old German crafts 
custom of Sche/ten, or reviling, when master or man who had infring- 
ed the rules was called infamous by the whole company and work 
with or by the sinner denied until atonement had been made.* 
As to wereguild, where a murderer is liable for a sum of money 
to the family of bis victim, both its payment and collection, which 
in medizval Europe were undertaken by the guild, are in China 
relegated to the sept or clan. Blood mouey is not considered to come 
within the province of either craft or trade guilds among Asiatics. 

Instances of trades-union truculency in China are freely 
quoted in the writings of foreign visitors, but their occurrence is not 
frequent in proportion to the population and the number of these 


* Compare Brentano in T. Smith's English Guilds, p. clvi. 
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associations. In general their conduct is submissive to a fault, 
though nothing can equal the savagery of a craft-guild once 
thoroughly enraged. Dr. Macgowan cities* a ghastly case, often 
referred to in China, which well illustrates their behavior under 
extreme provocation. ‘The affair happened in a gold-beater’s union 
in Soochow, perhaps one of the most law-abiding cities in the 
empire. It seeras that ‘a novel which gives a fictitious account 
of the traitor Yo Fi having been bitten to death by an indignant 
populace, has given rise to the belief in Chehkiang that persons 
conspiring, and conjointly, in putting a man to death, escape 
punishment because the crime of murder cannot be brought home 
to any one of the perpetrators. At this date (1872) the notion was 
the stronger from the fact that men then living could tell of a 
magistrate in northern Kiangsu who suffered that awful death for 
withholding food in a famine, and it was believed—erroneously, 
no doubt—that none of the conspirators were executed.” 

“Gold leaf was needed to an unusual amount for the Emperor. 
One of the craft represented to the magistrate that if he were 
allowed to take a number of apprentices the work would be greatly 
expedited, and having obtained permission he proceeded to engage a 
great number of apprentices. The ‘scoundrel,’ as our author styles 
him, violated in a flagrant manner a law of the trade which 
disallowed an employer to take more than one apprentice at a time, 
His conduct infuriated the craft, and the word passed round, ‘ Biting 
to death is not a capital offence.’ One hundred and twenty-three of 
them rushed on the miserable man, each taking a bite. Death soon 
relieved the victim of fiendish rancor; but to make sure that none 
shirked on that occasion, it is related that no one was allowed to quit 
the shop whose bloody lips and gums did not attest to his fidelity. 
The murderer who took the first bite was subsequently caught and 
beheaded.” Such a crime as this, it should in justice be added, 
creates as much abhorrence in China as it would in America, and 
could not possibly occur there except under extraordinary conditions 
and under a peculiarly inefficient magistracy. Unions there seldom 
outrage either moral or civil laws, and in general their effect upon 
labor is elevating, and renders the workman better fitted for the 
struggle of existence. 

From this summary of a few of its leading features, cursory 
and deficient as it has of necessity been, the great extent and 
completeness of the guild system among the Chinese may be 
conceived. It is difficult in a study where many conditions still 
remain to be observed to keep consistently to the distinctions 
between guilds, clubs and secret fraternities, maintained by some 


* Chinese Guilds. 
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writers, and such distinctions are not always profitably preserved. 
Associations, founded at first for convenience of trade, have develop- 
ed in England into boroughs, in Germany into autonomous towns, 
in Italy, less directly, into states, where they served to counter- 
balance the power of the nobles. In China, which presents some 
instances also of their degeneracy into private fellowship and 
confederacies of crime, they have for the most part preserved their 
primary function in sustaining civilization and elevating society. 
Under the incentive of the guild, every trader, every artisan, is 
made responsible in conduct and work to directors whom he trusts 
and cheerfully obeys, because he has himself appointed them ; 
who are therefore whole worlds removed from those civil authorities 
whom he distrusts and tries to withstand. In a society which 
changes as slowly as that of China or of medieval Europe, where, 
in spite of occasional wars, the conditions of industrial life remain 
fairly stable, but where for various reasons the civil authority is 
unable or unwilling to maintain justice and equity between man 
and man, such an institution as the guild, once thoroughly established 
in the land, commends itself to the community as the sole reasonable 
reasource against oppression on the one hand and anarchy on 
the other. Its drawback lies in the pretensions that spring from 
conscious power, and this, as we have seen, is not unrecognized in 
China. In usurping, as it often must, the province of police 
authority, it incurs the risk to which every government within 
a government is liable. Dangers of this sort are partially counter- 
balanced among the Chinese by their peace-loving temperament 
and strong sense of obedience to rightful rule. In a country where 
emotional loyalty to a person or cause is almost unknown, a decent 
administration that appeals to the good sense of common men 
stands an excellent chance for continuance. 

Apart, however, from its shortcomings, the guild performs 
the invaluable service of keeping alive a spirit of self-reliance and 
independence. It teaches the value of personal industry, integrity, 
mutual aid, and all the elementary virtues of social existence, and 
with its capacity—within limits—for change and expansion it 
provides fairly well the mediation, needful for orderly and comfort- 
able living. Whether the institution can withstand the strain 
involved in the introduction of industrial methods and new ideals 
from the West, remains to be seen. With this great change will 
come those awful problems, implied in the relations of capital and 
labor, that confuse and oppress our side of the globe. China is to-day 
as innocent and ignorant of this ferment as Europe was, before the 
use of steam engendered mannfacturing on a modern seale. It 
is impossible to review the relations between employer and employ- 
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el amongst us without returning to that landmark of industrial 
change, the introduction of the steam engine, or associating our 
present disturbances with the revolution then begun. We have seen 
how admirably adapted the guild is to present conditions in the 
Orient, which reproduces past conditions in the Occident. The 
similarity thus disclosed emphasizes the reflection of Mr. John 
Fiske, * that ‘one of the most important lessons impressed upon 
us by a long study of comparative mythology is that human minds 
in different parts of the world, but under the influence of similar 
circumstances, develop similar ideas and clothe them in similar 
forms of expression. It is just the same with political institutions, 
with the development of the arts, with social customs, with culture 
generally. To repeat the remark of Sir John Lubbock, ‘ Different 
races in similar stages of development often present more features of 
resemblance to one another than the same race does to itself in 
different stages of its history.’” Economically, the China of 
to-day is much more like the Europe of the Reformation than is 
modern Europe itself. In watching the inevitable quickening of 
her social life, it will be possible to learn something by analogy 
of the genesis of our own Jabor problems. We may in our own day 
witness the decline and disappearance of institutions that now 
preserve commercial society from collapse. But whatever the 
needs of the future, the empire at present depends largely for its 
internal security upon these associations of its industrious ine 
habitants. They practically represent duty to both church and 
state, and if they embody and typify the conservatism of Chinese 
character, they also sustain the elements in it that make for hones- 
ty and self-restraint, preserving it, as did their counterparts in 
Europe two or three centuries ago, for progress towards more 
liberal government and a regenerated religion. 
New Haven, U.S. A. 
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Feet- binding. 
BY REV. E. FABER, DR. THEOL 


[General Evan. Prot. Miss, Society]. 


Sect. III, Chap. 28 (enlarged) of ‘‘ Manners and Customs of the Christians among 
the Heathen,” published in German 1884, The Messenger has printed in English 
Sect. I and II and Chapters 1 and 2 of Sect. III, 


desultory thoughts to be printed out of their connection with 
the other chapters and sections of the essay mentioned. There, 
one part throws light on the other. Here, the thoughts stand isolated 
* The Discovery of America, i, p. 146. 
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p is with some hesitation that 1 allow the following somewhat 
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and more or less abrupt. For this reason I ask the favor of the 
reader to turn to the pages of the Messenger, where a fuller, and I 
hope clear, development of obscure passages in this paper may be 
found. A careful study of the whole essay will greatly assist those 
who are compelled to deal with difficult questions of practical Chi- 
nese Christian life to come to a decision of their own. May the 
grace of God help us all to plant and develop divine life among our 
Christians and be not satisfied with merely human opinions. 


The Christian Principle. 


I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which 
is your reasonable service (Rom. xii, 1.) Or know ye not that your 
body is a temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have 
from God? and ye are not your own; for ye were bought with a 
price: glorify God therefore in your body. 1. Corinthians vi, 19-20. 

A Christian belongs to Christ entirely, soul and body. If we 
have served sin before knowing God, it is our duty not only, but 
the aim of a Christian life, to have all members of this body under 
the control of the Spirit of God and ready for the service of Christ 
according to His will and purpose. FT eet-binding is deforming mem- 
bers of the body, not for Christ’s but for the world’s sake; it 
makes the person unfit for many services, The practice is in plain 
contradiction to the express will of God. 


Origin of the Abuse. 


It is of doubtful origin. Chinese writers disagree. But certain 
it is that it originated in an Imperial harem during the T‘ang 
dynasty. It is said that it was invented to disguise natural 
deformity. ‘This is a confession that its origin is in human vanity 
and deceitfulness. 


Is it Legal? 


The practice is against the usage of Chinese antiquity. It was 
not known in the classical period. It made its appearance about 
1400 years after the time of Confucius. Thus we may say that feet- 
binding defies the teaching of the Chinese sages. ; 

The emperors of the dynasty now ruling over China have issued 
prohibitions against this unnatural usage without success. We 
learn from this fact that it is against the will of the emperor. As 
in China the published will of the emperor is law to the country, 
this practice is consequently in defiance of the laws of the country. 
No Manchu lady binds her feet. The Empress of China and the 
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highest ladies of the Imperial court allow their feet to grow in 


their natural form and size. Feet-binding is therefore in defiance 
of Imperial example. 


Reasons for its Wide Spread. 


Some court-poets admired it,—‘‘ golden lilies,” ‘ graceful bam- 
boo.” Chinese men found it an addition to the attractions of 
women, not only in regard to beauty but especially to gratification 
of sensual desires. Women looked upon it as a special prerogative 
and distinction of the lady. Only ladies who have to command but 
not to work are considered entitled to the privilege. Slave-girls are 
excluded, and other hard-working females too. Many Chinese 
women, however, even of the poorer classes, aspire to become ladies 
and be as such free from toil. ‘Then they find in real life their 
means insufficient and the bound feet a source of misery. 


Bodily and Moral Effects. 


Crippling the feet in such a barbarous way interferes of course 
with the circulation of the blood. Its other effects on the female 
organism have been indicated by lady physicians, but it seems that 
the full extent of harm done has not yet been thoroughly investi- 
gated by qualified persons. It seems strange that many women 
with very small feet reach an old age. ‘The practice is now in 
almost general use in China for one thousand years; is there reliable 
evidence of any general deformity, weakness or of unhealthy func- 
tions among smali-feeted Chinese women? Its influence on the 


moral character of these women has also to be impartially examined 
by competent lady-missionaries. 


Social Evils arising from Feet-binding. 


The ambition of a little girl to be a noble lady when grown, 
exempt from hard lakour, is easily aroused. If she is in due time 
married into a well-to-do family her dreams are realized. But 
how ? One or two slave-girls have to be kept to perform all that 
work for which the crippled feet disable her. As young slave-girls 
are often unsatisfactory, the husband has an excuse, his wife often 
urging him, to take one or more secondary wives. ‘Their feet are 
either natural or large enough not to hinder them in doing all kinds 
of work required in a family. Can any Christian encourage this 
kind of family life? Where, on the other hand, there are no means 
at disposal of acquiring female help in this established Chinese way 
the misery goes beyond description. The filthiness of Chinese dwell- 
ings may be altogether, at least to the greater part, attributable to 
the crippled feet of Chinese women. Not only this; how can she 
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as mother properly attend to her children? A great percentage of 
them must become victims of disease and an early death. A woman 
with small feet can only be a burden to a poor husband and of no 
comfort to one with only small means. Can any persou of sound 
reason, not to mention Christian principles, advocate the continu- 
ance of such misery within a Christian Church community ? 


What is to be done? 


Deeply rooted social evils cannot be removed by external laws 
or rules of any kind. We, as missionaries, have also too little 
influence on the masses of Chinese heathen. We should neither 
expect nor attempt very much among them. We may in books and 
tracts make them conscious of the social evils which make their 
family live miserable and point out the cure. I myself have done so 
in a comprehensive way in my Chinese work on Civilization (5 vols. 
Presbyterian Mission Press, 50 cents). The first and most impor- 
tant step, however, is: Lead them to Christ! We may use different 
methods to reach this goal; this does not affect our question; it is 
the Spirit of Christ which is the Spirit of God dwelling in human 
hearts that is the all-important factor. We are not social reformers, 
less political, but religious transformers. Souls are turned from sin 
and from the world to the eternal God, and specially to the Saviour 
Jesus Christ. All social reforms should be and must be the result 
of the new life in the new Spirit which new life is encouraged and 
perfected in a Church of living members. 


Duty of the Christian Churches. 


Though the evils in connection with feet-binding are great, the 
heathen Chinese are not conscious of it, aud they have no idea that 
any wrong is done by its practice. We may, therefore, accept 
small-feeted women in our Churches, if they break with idolatry and 
believe in Jesus Christ as their Saviour. When in the Church, they 
will of course receive fuller instruction and gradually come under 
the influence of the word of God and of His all-renewing Spirit. 
Their eyes will then be opened also in regard to their feet. We 
may patiently wait for that moment. Even if there remain some 
who will not give up their long accustomed usage, 1 should not dare 
to judge them—they will have to appear before the judgment seat of 
our Lord. 

Very different it is when Christians bind the feet of their girls. 
In such cases I should say, No! The children are now the Lord’s, 
especially those baptized. They have been presented to the Lord 


by the parents free consent. The Church being the representative, 
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as it were, of the Lord, can speak a decisive word. But it should be 
spoken by the Church and not by the foreign missionaries. Hence 
the importance of creating sound Christian sentiment in the Church. 
If the parents persist in their will, then excommunication from 
the Lord’s supper should follow, not exclusion from the Church, 
If native preachers biud their girls’ feet, they show that they are 
better qualified for something else than preaching the Gospel and 
should consequently be dismissed. ‘The same should be done with 
everyone holding an office in the Church. They have not the Spirit 
of Christ, and are therefore disqualified for any kind of ministry in 
the Gospel. But I should not exclude them from the Church. 


Boarding Schools for Girls. 


Schools differ from preaching halls. In the latter the Gospel is 
presented in a suitable form to persons who are still strangers to it. 
The aim is to win their consent and convert them. Schools are 
established for teaching and education. Every school must have its 
standard, its method and its plan for daily instruction and exercises. 
Mission schools all bear, without exception, the Christian character. 
Their methods and plans, means and success, may differ widely ; their 
aim is the same,—to lead their pupils deeper into an understanding of 
the Christian truth and accustom them to behave in accordance with 
Christian usage. Some other instruction is given to qualify them 
for the requirements of practical life. Injurious heathenish customs 
cannot be tolerated in a Christian school. They exclude one another. 
The conditions on which pupils are received into a Christian school, 
especially where they receive the additional advantage of free board 
and perhaps of books and clothing, must be an expressed desire on 
their part to receive Christian instruction and their willingness to 
submit to Christian discipline. Schools where heathen customs are 
allowed in order to please the Chinese and thus gain a few more 
pupils, are not more on the solid basis of Christian faith, but on the 
sandy ground of human consideration. Human consideration, of 
Christian people, is well meant, but leads into corruption and estrange- 
ment from God, as the history of the Roman Catholic Church amply 
proves. These few thoughts may suffice for the intelligent reader. 


Norr.,—Since writing the above, I have met with the following passage in Dr, 
Legge’s “ The Religions of China,’’ p. 112: ‘It is to the honour of the second emperor 
of the present dynasty that he prepared an edict commanding its suppression. The re- 
presentations of his ministers about the opposition which it would encounter, however, 
made him withdraw it.” 

This passage makes it uncertain whether the edict has been published or not. 
The Imperial opinion and will became nevertheless known among the people. If any 
one of my readers should be in possession of authentic Chinese records he would do a 
fayor to all interested in the subject by publishing them. E. F, 
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Collectanea. 


THE Korean Atpaaset.—The Korean characters number 
twenty-five, 14 consonants and eleven vowels, reducible to sixteen 
(10 consonants and six vowels) primary characters. Their ultimate- 
ly Indian pattern cannot be doubted, but the peculiar form of some 
of them, such for instance that of the /, show that they were only 
derived through an intermediary such as the Tibetan, which was 
established in 632. The matter does not require any further de- 
monstration, and it may be looked upon as an established fact that 
the Korean Alphabet was one of the many instances of an adapta- 
tion to local exigences of a system of written characters derived or 
imitated from the Indian fountain-head, in its case like the Tibetan, 
i.e, after 632, A.D., under the influence of the Buddhist mission- 
aries, or pilgrims.—Pirrie de Lacouperie in T’oung Pao. 

* * x 

INDIAN ‘TEMPLES CHISELED FROM SOLID Stone.—Mayalipuram, 
India, is graced with seven of the most remarkable temples in the 
world, each of these unique places of worship having been fashioned 
from solid granite bowlders. Some idea of their size may be glean- 
ed from the fact that the smallest of the seven is twenty-four feet 
high, seventeen feet long, and twelve feet wide, and is divided into 
upper and lower stories. The ‘ Hevasa Goda-Cla,” the largest of 
the seven, is three and a half stories high, its outlines resembling 
those of an Atlantic steamship. The inside of the bowlder has been 
chiseled away until the walls do not exceed eight inches in thickness. 
The two floors above that of the foundation are each about a foot in 
thickness, and seem as solid as the rock of ages. ‘The upper stories 
are reached by a spiral stairway carved from the same piece of 
granite. The second largest of these single stone temples has a 
portico eleven feet wide and seventeen feet long, ornamented with 
four crouching lions and two elephants, all carved from the same 
bowlder, which goes to make up the main building.—Scientific 


American. 


* 
* + 


Famr anp Gatn.—On the first page of the Chinese Primer the 
story of the mother of Mencius, who broke the thread in her loom 
because her son would not study, meets the eye of the schoolboy ; 
and incidents from the lives of ancient kings and sages, enforcing 
prudential maxims, are familiar to all classes of the people. ‘The 
moral, or “teaching,” is often condensed into a terse phrase, and 
these phrases are in everybody’s mouth. Take, for example, the 
expression: “Fame, gain, two men.” These four words standing 
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alone have little meaning, but they suggest the following story: A 
celebrated emperor desired to know the number of people that passed 
through one of the gates of Peking in one day, and sent out one of 
his ministers to count them. ‘I'he man took his stand at the entrance 
and endeavored to count the people, but the crowd was so great that 
it was impossible. Finding that he could not count the people he 
spent the day in thinking what answer to give the emperor, and the 
next morning, when called to account, told him that only two men 
had passed through the gate during the day. The emperor was 
astonished and demanded an explauation. ‘It is just as I said,” he 
replied, “there were two men; one seeking fame and the other seek- 
ing gain; for those not seeking fame were seeking gain, and those 
not seeking gain were seeking fame.” I told the story toa crowd 
of uneducated men in the street chapel one day when one man 
spoke up and said: “ Yes; fame,’ gain, two men.”—Rer. Francis 
Price, in The Independent. 
* . * 

SHALL WE UsE THE Word HeatHEeN ?—One of our most esteem- 
ed missionaries in Japan sends us a vigorous protest against the use 
of the term heathen, as applied to the non-Christian peoples of Asia. 
Our brother says: “The Japanese are very sensitive over this word. 
It seems to them an offensive and rude term, a word of inferiority or 
even of contempt. It was from our English Bible, doubtless, that it 
came so widely into use. Yes; but go to the Revised Version and 
not one single passage in the New Testament can be found with this 
word in it. Christ and his disciples never used it. They spoke of 
nations with respect and hope; never of heathen, pagans, outsiders. 
The revised Old ‘Testament, too, has largely done the same. Our 
new Bible is pretty well cleared up, so far as the word heathen is 
concerned. The worst people in our so-called Christian civilization 
use this word most freely. Gamblers, hard drinkers, pharisaical 
moralists, and low politicians cannot ring changes enough on it. 
‘The heathen Chinese,’ ‘the heathen Jap,’ are the words of human 
beings who never had a noble thought toward the people of another 
nation, nor a spark of true patriotism. So that I would raise the 
question : Isn’t it time that we missionaries part company with 
those who roll the word heathen under their tongues as a sweet 
morsel of contempt? Shall we Christians at home or in mission 
fields be courteous in preaching the gladdest tidings on earth, or 
not?” The editor of the Missionary Herald will accordingly take a 
little more liberty than he has hitherto done in revising the manu. 
scripts that are sent him. Yet there are instances where the word 
is more appropriate than any other, as expressing the true condition 
of the people. Certainly it should never be used as a term of 
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contempt. Our brother in Japan relates an incident which happened 
at Northfield, when he was moved, after a remark of Mr. Moody, 
‘* Don’t let’s call them heathen,” to rise and ask that a resolution be 
passed discouraging the use of the word. ‘I'o which Mr. Moody 
replied, “Oh, no; don’t let’s have any resolution ; let’s act it.” To 
all which we say, Amen!—The Missionary Herald. 


a as 


Annotated Scriptures. 
BY REV. JOHN CHALMERS, M.A., LL.D. 


{London Mission, Hongkong. ] 


jer agitation which has been raised, and kept up for some 
tH. years, by many China missionaries against the printing and 

circulation of the Old and New Testaments without note or 
comment, and especially the bearing of this agitation against Bible 
Societies, is, 1 am convinced, unnatural and unhealthy. That grand 
old institution, the British and Foreign Bible Society, should stick 
to its colours. Nay, in these days of criticism, higher and lower, it 
should be more careful than ever to confine its attention strictly to 
the canonical Scriptures,—the Hebrew Book which has come down 
from before the Christian era and the Greek Book which has come 
from the lst century or thereabout,—the Bible and nothing but the 
Bible. he best translation of the Bible in any language is—that 
which says most nearly in that language what the Hebrew or Greek 
says, neither more nor less, The Revised English Bible which 
ignores as far as possible the divisions of chapters and verses, 
thereby makes a great step towards literary honesty. The traditional 
practice of the British and Foreign Bible Society of printing Bibles 
with the Address to King James, Usher’s Chronology, chapter and 
paragraph headings, and copious references (in all probability adapted 
to a favoured system of theology) can only be defended on the ground 
of old custom. When we consider the uncritical manner in which 
the average man or woman views a printed book, it can scarcely be 
reconciled with literary honesty for a Bible Society to adopt a Bible 
like that. It should belong to an exegetical Society. How much 
authority, for example, will the average reader allow to the chapter 
headings of ‘the Song of Songs,’ beginning with ‘The Church’s Love 
unto Christ’? Is it not likely that multitudes will attribute them to 
a sort of secondary inspiration ? I, as an honest man, could not issue 
a Bible to the heathen with such remarks in it. I could not tell any 
one that such a Bible was without note or comment. Even if I were 
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convinced that ‘the Song of Songs which is Solomon’s’ describes 
‘the Church’s Love,’ 1 could have no right to seek that my opinion be 
backed up by a Bible Society. If all Protestant missionaries in 
China were agreed on any comment on any passage, even that would 
not justify them in demanding its insertion in a Bible Society’s 
publication. Marginal readings or mere helps to incomplete trans- 
lation, such as giving the value of a coin in the currency of a country, 
are not in question. No one need ever have written a sentence or 
given any Bible Society a moment’s trouble about such, because they 
come legitimately within a translator’s duties. Let any man or 
company of men make a list of defects in these respects, as the 
German missionaries did thirty-five years ago, and there will not be 
an objection made to mending them. Where an ambiguity in the 
original cannot be represented in Chinese and two or more meanings 
are admissible, it is the translator’s duty to put in a marginal reading, 
rather than not, common sense in the first instance being his only 
guide as to the importance of a second meaning and the necessity of 
inserting it in the margin. But since any claim on this score is sure 
to have fair consideration, it seems evident that the present clamorous 
call is ‘for more,’ and is unwarrantable. As far as I can see there is 
no material difference in this respect between Chinese on the one 
hand and Japanese, Korean, Manchurian, Hindustani, or any of the 
hundreds of languages into which the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has had the Scriptures translated, on the other. The great 
distinction between a translation and a commentary must be the same 
for all countries and for all time. 

The objection to scattering Bibles or portions of the Bible 
without note or comment broadcast over China, will lie equally 
against the same sort of thing in Japan or India, or any heathen 
country. The missionaries who feel this objection strongly have 
the remedy in their own hands, only they must not try to prevent 
us from doing as much as we deem prudent. They may abstain 
themselves and exhort others to abstain. On the other hand, the 
objection to confounding any annotations with the Sacred Text 
which holds good everywhere else, is specially strong in China, 
where commentaries of all grades of authority, from equality with 
the ‘I'ext downwards, are familiar. If the great Bible Societies 
give their sanction to annotations, they will naturally be permanent 
as the Chinese Text, and the coming generations will be committed 
to them, whether they like them or not, as we are to the often faulty 
and sometimes irrational divisions into chapters and verses. But 
here also all sections of missionaries have the remedy in their own 
hands. ‘Those who want to circulate the Bible with explanations 
(and who does not ?) may explain and comment by word of mouth and 
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in print to their hearts’ content, so long as they find the funds 
somewhere else and not in the Bible House. 

It will perhaps be time enough for the whole body of mission- 
aries to endeavour after a common commentary when they have 
accepted a common Chinese Bible. At present I am sure that such 
an endeavour will lead only to division and jealousy, trouble and 
sorrows ; and it is with a sincere desire, and with prayer to God for 
the peace and success of all the missionaries, that I write and 
publish these plain words, 


Hongkong, 21st Feb., 1893. 


—————— 


Evangelization in Japan. 
BY REV. H. LOOMIS. 


qe work of the Presbyterian missionaries in the Island of 
& Shikoku has been one of the most remarkable and successful 

of all the efforts made for the evangelization of Japan. It 
was fortunate in the beginning in having the active sympathy and 
support of men of national reputation and influence. Some of 
these have become leaders in. religious matters as they have like- 
wise been in political life. With their advice and hearty codpera- 
tion a special effort has recently been inaugurated for the extension 
of the Gospel in that part of the field, 

Rev. Dr. Verbeck was invited to open the campaign by a series 
of meetings lasting for five weeks. He began these services at 
Kochi on the night of the 13th of November, and went through the 
whole programme that had been prepared for him without a single 
break. With the exception of one day (which was required for travel 
only) he preached twice on Sunday and once on all other days during 
the whole time. The most of the meetings were held at night, 
and the days were occupied in travel. Much of the journeying was 
done on foot, and often up and down steep mountain paths or through 
the soft sand of the sea-shore. Some of the places he only saw 
by moonlight, as he reached there just in time for the evening 
service and left at the close for the next place to be visited: Some 
of these journeys were not completed until after midnight. 

The meetings were invariably attended by deeply interested 
hearers, and when time allowed inquiry meetings were held, showing 
real earnestness on the part of both old and young. The audiences 
differed greatly in size and composition ; and the places of gather- 
ing included not only churches and preaching places but private 
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houses, hotels, club-rooms and even theatres. In some of the places 
visited the influence of Buddhism is very strong, but at Kochi 
neither Buddhism or Confucianism are prosperous. ‘The minds of 
the people were therefore unoccupied and ready to receive religious 
teachings. 

So great was the interest in, and influence of, these meetings, 
that counter efforts were made to draw the people away and prevent 
their being turned from their old and false systems to embrace 
the new and foreign doctrine. At one place a Shinto lecturer held 
forth at one end of the town while Dr. Verbeck was preaching 
at the other. It is reported that the Shintoist ranted like a crazy 
man, and in the midst of his discourse tore some leaves from a 
copy of the Japanese Bible which he had brought for the purpose 
and then stamped upon them. During the services at the town of 
Kochi the Saviour was burnt in effigy, as a method of expressing 
hatred and contempt for the Christian religion. ‘This is an indica- 
tion how much Christianity is feared and how futile are the means 
employed to check its progress, It is said, however, that the best 
and most sensible of the people have no sympathy with such demons- 
trations, and in not a few instances such foolish conduct has led 
persons to inquire seriously into the truth of Christianity and even- 
tually to their conversion. 

The result of these meetings was a conviction in the mind of 
Dr. Verbeck that whatever may be the condition of the people in 
other parts of Japan the Island of Shikoku is ripe for the harvest. 
Since his return to Tokyo a most pressing invitation has been 
received to return and conduct another series of evangelistic services 
similar to the first. It is to be regretted that the educational work 
in which he is engaged does not permit his absence. It is to be 
hoped that by other means and with other laborers the good work 
may be pushed forward. 

In a recent copy of the Japan Mail is a synopsis of an article by 
the Rev. Mr. ‘T'sunashima on “The Evangelization of Japan.” The 
article says: ‘There is a remarkable display of confidence throughout 
the Christian press as to the future of their faith in this country. 
The comparative insignificance of the results of Christian pro. 
pagandism so far are not concealed by any of the writers; the 
imperfections of church organization and of the lives of professed 
believers are frankly acknowledged ; the formidable character of the 
obstacles to Christian progress are freely admitted ; but these not- 
withstanding, there seems to be no discouragement of faltering. Mr. 
T'sunashima declares that Japanese Christians lack independence ; 
are poor and do not labor for their faith as they should ; that there 
are many intellectual differences among them; that they are more 
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like scattered groups of weak soldiers than like an army. But he 
believes, for all that, that there is no fear justified concerning the 
issue. As Japanese society advances he sees all the more a place in 
it for Christian influences. ‘he social problems of this people can 
find solution only through religion. The Christianization of Japan, 
however, must include more than the salvation of the souls. To 
save this nation really, social and political interests should be 
brought under religious guidance.” 

In an article by the president of the Doshisha, Rev. Mr. Kozaki, 
on “New Japan and Christianity,” the author begins by quoting 
Franklin’s saying at the founding of the American Republic: 
“‘Unless the country is established by the aid of God, it will be like 
a bubble.’ Nations founded by force, and for force, fail. The 
Christian civilization of the world has never failed and is steadily 
progressive. The revolution that inaugurated the present govern- 
ment in Japan astonished the world, but with that revolution 
religious and moral power decreased and in large part became 
impotent here. Religion is the conscience of the nation. Japan 
has not yet undergone its true revolution. The great work of 
establishing the new Japan lies still in the future. A noble ideal 
for the nation is necessary. Like the Puritans we must aim to 
establish an ideal kingdom. Although in one sense old, as a 
member of the fraternity of nations, Japan is young. The finest 
parts of Western civilization are at our command. Here too is 
an opportunity to establish the Kingdom of Christ. The Christians 
of the land are as yet few in number, but the few best are always 
the soul of society. In old times the Samurai (the scholars and 
soldiers) were the gold of the realm. Let the forty thousand 
Christians but dedicate themselves to the welfare of the country, 
in politics, business and social life in all its relations, and the true 
New Japan will be founded.” 

Among the Buddhist writers the tone of the articles is generally 
very different. They are mostly hopeless, combative and complain- 
ing. The contributors to the Bukkyo Koron take matters very 
seriously and see but little light for anything anywhere. The 
annual retrospect is like a look into a ravine, whose gloom is dense 
and whose dangers are horrible to remember! A Mr. Suzuki writes 
thus: ‘The light of morality is gone, the nation’s spirit is‘corrupt. 
All are conspiring to ruin the country. ‘The national destruction has 
already begun. Can not Diogenes find one man ? ” 

One Buddhist writer, Mr. Makanishi, exalts Christ as the world’s 
great moral teacher. “It is,” he says, “the glory of mankind that 
Jesus lived. Much that Christ taught will never decay. Sometimes 
the wonder arises, Did Christ’s teaching come from man or from 
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above man? Every word, every phrase of Christ’s should influence 
us. In the four Gospels the noblest and wisest morality of the world 
appears. So simple is it, so easily understood and applied. Love 
God and love man as central principles, suffice to regenerate 
society and lead man to heaven. Christ’s character and teachings 
stand forever.” 

With such views of Christ and his teachings, how short is the 
step to true and complete discipleship ? 

Yokohama, Feb. 27th, 1893. 





Chinese Hymnology—(Rev. J. Lees.) 
(@ HK ie MH). 


BY REV, G. T. CANDLIN. 


{Methodist New Connexion Mission, Tientsin. } 


Sfp] NoLocy in the Chinese language is a very difficult sub- 
_ ject to discuss. Of its importance there are no two opinions. 

Without dwelling upon the very trite remark as to the 
advantage he who makes the people’s songs enjoys over him who 
merely makes its laws, an observation which the place taken by 
the Book of Odes in Chinese literature shows to be as applicable 
to China as to any country in the world, and the bearing of which is 
again confirmed by the high place which verse-making takes in the 
examinations for literary honours, it is obvious to all that the spread 
of Christianity in the empire, and the character of Christian worship 
wherever Christianity is founded, must be profoundly affected 
by the kind of hymns we are able to give the Chinese. ‘The 
day seems yet far distant when the sanctitied genius of native Chris- 
tians will create a repertory of spiritual song worthy to carry the 
glad message of the Kingdom of Jesus to the ears and hearts of a 
nation which, however lacking it may be in the glowing warmth of 
the highest poetry, is not anywhere surpassed in nicety of taste for 
the elegance and musical rhythm of felicitous expression. It is 
therefore clear that for many years to come this want must be 
supplied by drawing copiously upon the practically exhaustless 
treasures of English hymnology. 

It is equally obvious to all that the task of translating such 
high things into a language so far removed as Chinese is from 
English, is one the difficulty of which it is impossible to exaggerate. 
It is like the handling of costly rare and fragile treasures which 
common hauds should uot be allowed to touch. The ideal mau for 
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such a work has yet to appear, or rather in a world so imperfect as 
this we may conclude he never will appear. He would require to be 
subject to the divine afflatus himself, for only a poet can translate a 
poet. He would need to be a saint as well as a genius, for to carry 
across so rough a chasm as the gulf between the two languages 
such sacred, precious and tender gems, he must love them with 
his whole heart. He would need to have made careful study of 
the wide range of native poetry with a view to understand its 
capabilities and limitations, for though it goes without saying that 
the frigid fetters of Chinese poetry must be broken through, it is 
only thus that he can know how to do it. ‘ Genius is a law unto itself,’ 
not by breaking the law, but by knowing when, where and how it 
may be broken. He must have a deep, genuine admiration for the 
choicer forms of Chinese diction and phraseology. He must have the 
true lyric spirit which will make his heart swiftly responsive to the 
sentiment and keep his ear true to the mystical charm of the 
rhythm. He must know how to lift the measured line to the lofti- 
ness of praise, to sink it with the weight of solemnity, or to set it 
quivering with the ecstacy of uncontrollable joy. ‘The time would 
fail,’ to use the quaint phrase of Scripture, to wait for such a man. 
Meanwhile the work must perforce be done, and all sympathy and 
indulgence is due to those who, more conscious perhaps than others 
can be of their own incompetence for the work, but concerned for 
its imperative necessity, have thrown themselves into the breach. 
The hymn-books which have appeared in the Chinese language 
may now almost be said to be numerous. We have the collection 
published in Shanghai by Rev. W. Muirhead, 1888, containing 132 
hymns with a supplement of 11 children’s hymns; we have the large 
book published by Mr. Woodruff with accompanying tunes ; we have 
the interesting collection by the Ven. Archdeacon Moule, containing 
221 hymns ; the volume by Drs. Nevius and Mateer, containing 221 
hymns besides doxologies and chants, and which displaced a hymn- 
book by Dr. Nevius which was in the field as early as 1864; the 
Hankow hymn-book by Dr. Griffith John, 1876, containing exactly 
200 hymns; the Peking hymn-book by Messrs. Goodrich and 
Blodget, 1877, including 315 hymns, 11 doxologies and 12 chants. 
There are probably others in use with which we are not acquainted. 
Mr. Lees’ new hymn-book is the latest published, Tientsin, 1891, 
and is by far the largest collection of hymns in the Chinese language. 
Indeed one is tempted to say that, given quality, here is as much in 
the way of quantity as we shall ever want. It contains 429 hymns 
and chants. ‘The volume is neatly and clearly printed and sold at 20 
cents. ‘This is cost price, and that its production is purely a labour 
of love will appear from the circumstance that if every single volume 
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the edition contains were sold Mr. Lees would not realize a farthing 
of profit, whereas he has already sacrificed a considerable sum by 
selling to first purchasers nearly 1000 copies at 25 per cent. less 
than cost price. 

The book is now accompanied by a Companion, containing a 
selection of 100 of its hymns, sold at 65 large cash, suitable for 
use in country stations, where the larger collection might prove 
embarrassing as well as costly. ‘The terms used in both books are 
_E FH and ym. 

The large hymn-book has been the growth of years. Its first 
germ was a hymn-book published in 1862 by the sainted Burns and 
the revered Dr. Edkins, containing 56 hymns by the former and 
61 by the latter. This was superseded in 1872 by the AW = Be iF, 
which after a process of amalgamation and omission retained a total 
of 103 hymns from the former book and added 163 new translations, 
which were almost entirely Mr. Lees’ work. ‘The 1891 edition 
has again retained 207 hymns from its predecessor, all of them 
however carefully revised, and has more than doubled its wealth by 
the addition of 222 new translations. To these earlier editions the 
various hymn-books published in China have been not a little 
indebted. In some instances the obligation has been faithfully 
acknowledged, in others it has not. In the absence of literary copy- 
right people will regard such matters variously, but the author 
complains not unnaturally of alterations in hymns adopted from him, 
which have not improved the rendering. There is prima facie 
reason in this, for hymnetinkering is proverbially an unsuccessful 
business. 

One very important question is that of the character of hymns 
selected for translation. We may be sure that so extensive a choice 
as this hymn-book affords, furnishes us with translations of all the 
hymns of first rate importance in use in Western lands. We may 
also be certain on a further point. It is evident from the Index 
that the principle of selection has been thoroughly Catholic and 
comprehensive, and we have here as good a compilation as it is 
possible to secure of such hymns as have been endeared by usage 
and sanctioned by popular favour throughout the different branches 
of the Christian Church. Comparing it with popular English 
hymnals, it has 174 out of 651 in Fleming Stevenson ; 288 out of 
1281 New Cong. Hymn-book ; 150 out of 829 from Sankey and 
CG. C.; 186 out of 775 from Cong. Church Hymnal; 46 out of 273 
from Ancient and Modern. ‘There exists a list of 62 famous hymns, 
selected from 50,000 hymns collated, on the ground that they were 
contained in all of ten leading Church hymnals. Of these 62 the 
new bymnal contains 45. Some time back a plebiscit was published 
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in the ‘ Leisure Hour,’ which determined by the vote of 35,000 
persons (presumed we suppose to be judges) the 100 most famous 
hymns in the English language. Of these it contains no less than 
78. There can be no question then that we have here the hymns 
we want. 

The all-important question which remains is as to the general 
merits of the translations. On this head one must speak with more 
caution, and the author’s modesty must not be unduly imposed on. 
The fact is that only here and there has a solitary hymn been 
so put into Chinese by any translator as to kindle spontaneous 
enthusiasm and constrain the confession that it has reached high- 
water mark. Apart from the ordinary difficulties of hymn transla- 
tion, which are enough for any man to wrestle with, the peculiar 
difficulties arising from the specific characteristics of Chinese are an 
enormous supererogatory burden. The term question we will leave 
out as having nothing properly to do with it, but the double syllable 
for God, the somewhat uncouth and unmusical transliteration for 
Christ, the awful issues which hang about the different uses of the 
pronoun, and the tantalizing dilemma as to the classical or vulgar 
forms of the same, are enough to discourage at the outset. But 
these are only ‘the beginning of troubles.’ There is the whole 
question of style, and whether it isto be ‘ Wén-li’ or ‘ Kuan-hwa’ 
or neither. The particles are particularly obstreperous. The 2%, 
¥F, Gt. BH. B. H, B, IH of classic style have about as much 
poetry about them as algebraic formule. Let «x equal y + 7. 
How are you going to make melodious verse with such stuff ? 
Shakespeare himself would have stood aghast and confounded at the 
task. But your fate is worse avd your condemnation more utter, 
especially in the judgment of southern sinologues, if you try the 
T. BE. 4, 3, & of the colloquial. Then, indeed, to use a phrase also 
colloquial, ‘ you have done it,’ and blood would not wash out the dark 
stains of your moral turpitude. The Chinese versifiers seem to meet 
this difficulty in a most characteristic manner. With a guilefulness 
which only a Celestial can emulate they contrive to wriggle through 
and give them the slip altogether. This is doubtless the true method, 
its sole drawback being that when the upright downright minded 
Briton tries it the result is complete unintelligibility. Ina similar 
way we have no doubt that the ideal for hymns is neither % HP nor 
~ ah but a happy medium and blending of both, which shall snatch 
from the one its dignity, terseness and precision, and from the other 
its warmth, simplicity and homely grace, all right enough in theory, 
but equally ruinous in practice, when, as is too apt to be the case, 
your dignity parades on stilts and your simplicity smacks of irre. 
deemable vulgarity. 
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Then there are all the requirements of metre, rhythm, tone, 
rhyme, about which a Western ear may well despair. The regular 
alternations of tone throughout the line, required by the conventional 
rules of modern Chinese poetry, are not to be thought of whatever their 
value may be. There is then nothing for it but to apply as best we 
may the ordinary test of English prosody. But it may be questioned 
whether our method of measuring feet by accented and unaccented 
syllables is not really inapplicable to Chinese words, each of these 
monosyllabic signs insisting as it will on having its due weight. We 
have always thought that the peculiar metres, the trochee, dactyl 
and anapest, lent themselves with greater readiness to Chinese verse 
than the ordinary iambus. Rhyme you would think easier, the 
sounds in Chinese being so much alike and there being so many of the 
same sound. But this is a mistake. ‘There are far more rhymes in 
English than in Chinese. 

Of Mr. Lees’ qualifications for meeting these difficulties it would 
not become us to say much. It is well known, however, to his friends 
that while not pretending to any high endowment as a poet, he belongs 
to the ‘sacred band’ to the extent of a very warm poetic taste and 
fervour, and has never quite laid aside the lyre. Verses of his have 
from time to time appeared, which unquestionably possess unpreten- 
tious merit, and in the mechanical part of the art he is not to be 
criticised. He has also had much experience in the practical use of 
the Chinese language, an advantage for the end in view much greater 
than technical scholarship. Above all, this work has had his dearest 
heart’s love, and he has held to it through long years of toil and trial. 
The highest and strongest ambition he has had in a long and laborious 
ministry in Tientsin has been to give Christian song to China. 

What measure of success has been achieved those of our readers 
into whose hands his book may come must judge for themselves. 
We will not venture further than to say that in our modest judg- 
ment, looking at the quality of his work as well as the quantity, 
he has accomplished more than any other single worker in this 
department. Let any one examine hymns 20, 70, 76, 77, 116, 160, 
182, 260, which the author himself regards as among his happiest 
efforts, or his translation of ‘Forward be our watchward,’ ‘Rock of 
ages,’ ‘Never be afraid to speak for Jesus,’ ‘ The God of Abraham 
praise,’ ‘O, worship the King’ or ‘ Mighty God, while angels bless 
thee,’ let him make due allowance for the loss which these lovely 
gems must inevitably suffer in translation by the best of hands, and 
he will not be without a sense of the value of our author’s work. 
It may be that here and there a false quantity may be detected, 
and that often the line will read bold and mean beside the exquisite- 
ness of the original, keyed as that is to associations tenderest, 
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subtlest, sweetest, in our Christian life. This could not have been 
avoided; but after the fullest deduction has been made, and the 
confessed aim of the translator realized of keeping his standard well 
within the comprehension of the average mind of the native Chris- 
tian, we must acknowledge that his work has been most painstaking, 
most honourable and most efficient. 

A word as to the amount of work involved in the production of 
this book. Out of these 429 hymns, 348 have been translated by 
Mr. Lees himself. This is really an enormous amount of work. 
Many of our readers have probably tried to translate a hymn; some 
few no doubt have succeeded. It is quite gratuitous for the present 
writer to unduly expose his own weakness. Wealso have tried and do 
not like the work. Every line is a difficulty, every rhyme an em- - 
barrassing perplexity, every word a point for the selection of twenty 
alternatives of varying strength, shade, fitness, &c, We have 
puzzled, tortured, turned, twisted it about, inverted the order of the 
sentiments, transposed the words, fretted and vexed ourselves and 
disturbed our sleep for a week over it, and at the end produced 
something which seeming sunlight-clear to our own mind gave us 
an intense throb of satisfaction, until submitting it to an intelligent 
Chinese teacher, and modestly concealing from him the fact that it 
was our own production, he has read it through several times and 
then with an exasperating innocence of perplexity, has asked, ‘ Will 
the 4 (ij kindly explain to him what it means?’ It is evidently not 
in the order of Providence that we should translate Chinese hymus. 
Yet here are 348 translations, and whatever else we may say about 
them their diction is wonderfully simple, and their meaning trans- 
parently clear. It is the result and could only be the result of 
years of painful, patient, loving labour. 

Mr. Lees’ merit is that in a field where failure is almost in- 
evitable, and only partial success attainable, he has wrought and 
striven with an unselfish perseverance and diligence, with an 
ambition equally unobtrusive and unflagging, has not grown faint 
or weary though recognition has been scanty and criticism abundant, 
while help was grudging and rare. His guerdon of reward is that 
he has done something to give to the increasing number of Christian 
believers in China, and eventually we trust to her many millions of 
people, the songs which will swell the sanctuary and bless the home, 
something to make the faith of his Master a life as well as a creed, 
@ passion as well as a system, to fill it with beauty as well as truth, 
to make it loved as well as known, to provide a fitting vehicle for the 
joy which is its predominant note, to send it winged with bright 
pinions to traverse the deeper regions of the imagination and the 
heart instead of lingering on the outer threshold of the understand- 
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ing, to give to this generation and to many succeeding ones the 
material by which the ‘Glad Tidings’ may yet ring, not through the 
house of God alone, but through street and workshop, and over 
furrowed field at morn, transforming the followers of Jesus, 
young and old, into sons of gladness, who in many a snatch of 
sacred song will tell their unpremeditated message, witnessing 
to the deep fountain of delight from which they daily draw, 
‘making melody in their hearts to God.’ 
Tientsin, March 18th, 1893. 





General Hygiene and Associated Questions. 
BY S. Re HODGE, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
(London. } 


UN-STROKE and heat-stroke are somewhat popular terms 
which it is convenient, in a series of articles such as this, to 
retain, although they are but different manifestations of the 

effect of exposure to heat. Such effect may manifest itself in more 

ways than one, but to go into a long disquisition on the subject 
would but needlessly confuse my readers. Remember, then, these 
two well-marked types (leaving varieties of forms to doctors): one, 
heatestroke resembling an ordinary fainting fit, with pale face, cold 
hands and feet, quick, feeble and intermittent pulse, and sighing 
or irregular respiration ; and another, sun-stroke, with flushed face, 
burning hot dry skin, strong full pulse and regular or else snoring 
respiration. The treatment of the former is largely that of a faint- 
ing fit :—Recumbent position, removal to a cool place, ventilation and 
fanning, loosening of all clothing, friction, hot sponge or mustard 
plaster over heart and stimulants ; that of the latter ice, or ice-coid 
water to head, a purge of ten grains of calomel put on the tongue, 
fifteen or twenty grains of quinine suspended in an ounce of milk 
given by enema after bowels have acted, perfect quiet, coolness and 
rest in the recumbent form. <A large number of cases of heat- 
stroke quickly recover, but some pass on into the second form with 
flushed face, ete., and are more dangerous. In many cases of 
sun-stroke, hyperpyrexia, a temperature of 106° and considerably 
over being registered, supervenes, and then the case becomes very 
grave. Ifa doctor can be reached he should be at once sent for, 
if not you must do your best with such measures as I have stated, 
adding ice-cold enemata into the rectum, ice-cold baths, continuous 
dry friction and blisters to the neck. ‘‘The reduction of tempera- 
ture should be watched with a thermometer in the axilla, mouth 
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or rectum. Care should be taken not to continue the cold applica- 
tion too long, as danger arises from depressing the temperature below 
the normal standard” (Fayrer), ‘These grave cases are frequently 
fatal, and, in the rare cases of recovery, often leave the patient a 
life-long sufferer and render removal to a cooler climate imperative. 
In the slighter forms care will be needed for some time after recovery, 
and ‘rest, freedom from exposure to over exertion, fatigue or great 
heat should be afterwards enjoined.” A person who has once had 
sun-stroke is always, for the rest of his life, very susceptible to sun. 
This I know from personal experience. I got a slight sun-stroke 
on my way to China, six years ago, in Hongkong at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and to this day a very little sun will bring on headache, 
sickness and giddiness. I have had this happen to me on a warm 
day in the middle of January. And now some may ask what has all 
this to do with General Hygiene—a very great deal. It has to do 
with ventilation of rooms, with the kind and size of houses one lives 
in, with the dress one wears, the food one eats, the amount of work 
one does and a number of other things. Sun-stroke and heat-stroke 
are like malaria in this, that they catch a man when he is below 
par: if you want to avoid all these things you must not only take 
common sense precautions but you must keep in health. I know that 
to give any advice on the subject of what kind of house a missionary 
should live in is to touch on a very debateable subject. I am not 
going to give any decision as to whether foreign or native houses are 
the best, though I believe the general consensus of old and experi- 
enced missionaries is towards houses as nearly native in their external 
and internal arrangement as is consistent with carpet and hearth. 
I decidedly lean towards this for all inland stations, and every man 
must be left to his own judgment how to interpret such general 
directions. Certain principles, however, should be borne in mind. 
There is little for instance doubt that in malarious places a foreigner 
should not sleep on the ground floor. It is generally laid down that 
the malarial miasm does not rise to a greater height than five feet 
from the ground, and therefore one’s sleeping apartment should be 
one foot higher at least. In foreign built houses this is accomplish- 
ed by a second storey, and the first floor being six feet from the 
ground gives greater safety during the evenings. Were I to live 
in an interior city I should build a bungalow without verandahs, 
of native exterior, &c., raised six feet from the ground; the general 
height of the building would not exceed that of many native houses, 
whilst in Hankow, at least, many of the better class of native 
houses, especially salt-hongs, are raised above the ground. If that 
were inadvisable I should sleep hammock-fashion, or have my bed 
the requisite distance from the ground. I have seen a uative house 
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built by foreign missionaries, in which without increasing the height 
of the building or altering its general native appearance a second 
storey was obtained; but the bed-rooms were very small, very low, 
close to roof, badly ventilated, with windows level with ground, and 
I felt I should prefer fresh air with the malaria to a close unhealthy 
atmosphere with a chance of escaping it. In connection with the 
size and ventilation of rooms it should be known that confinement 
in a small badly ventilated, intensely hot room, on a tropical night, 
may bring on all the symptoms of severe sun-stroke which may 
prove fatal. Fire-places are useful as ventilators as well as heaters ; 
it is a common mistake to consider ventilation and draught synony- 
mous; mud floors are damp and breed rheumatism ; native concrete 
being made from porous brick and air slaked lime, is not much better ; 
boards should have a free ventilation of air beneath them; felt and 
coal tar form an inexpensive and useful damp course in the walls 
and should be laid below level of floors. Chimneys are frequently 
constructed so as to really ask the wind to come down them and 
blow the smoke in the room and put the fire out ; this is really not 
the object of a chimney, which should be thus built: (1) it should 
be two feet above the pitch of the roof; (2) the opening of the 
fire-places should be considerably Jess than the calibre of the 
chimney ; (3) the inside should be plastered perfectly smooth ; (4) 
any bend in the chimney should be gradual and not sunken; and (5) 
chimneys should be on énside and not outside walls. 

On the subject of Food, a very important subject, I will only 
state after general principles. People’s digestive powers vary as 
much as their noses, therefore all cannot feed alike. It does not 
follow that because Mr. A. can live on 50 cash a day that therefore 
I can, and not only that I be foolish in trying to do this when 
experience teaches me I cannot, but I should be equally foolish to 
attempt it till I have good reason to believe from my past history 
and present knowledge of myself that I can. It is a false economy 
to underfeed, it is fatal to overfeed. Good food by no means 
necessitates the luxuries of the table, neither does it give any 
preference to either native or foreign styles of living; it is quite 
possible (except in a few out of the way piace:) to live native fashion 
and have good nourishing food. Plain food, sufficient in quantity 
and well-cooked, is the thing to be aimed at, and the fault is as 
frequently in the last condition as in the first two—whilst pronoun- 
cing no judgment as how a missionary lady should employ her time, 
I am not inclined to adjudge her, who superintends the cooking, as 
either wasting her time, or not contributing very materially to the 
success of her husband’s work. Whilst I am on this point I may 
express a strong opinion in favour of a good vegetable garden being 
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attached to every mission house. (ood vegetables, and plenty of 
them, are an important part of a healthy diatery, but whilst vegeta. 
bles abound in China they are fruitful sources of danger and disease. 

One would have thought it unnecessary to point out the 
importance of all water being boiled and filtered, and yet this very 
simple precaution is not uncommonly either neglected altogether, or 
so imperfectly carried out as to give a false sense of security. On 
no account should unfiltered and unboiled water be used. The first 
thing of importance is not to leave yourself in the hands of your cook. 
Keep your filter in your sitting room and see that the boiled water 
is brought hot to you every morning and put it in the filter yourself 
when cold. . ... +> 

One more word is necessary; filters should be regularly cleansed 
and the filtering medium changed. This operation should be 
personally supervised. The home-made one should be changed 
every three months, and a Maignen’s filter at least every six. Before 
leaving the subject of water, I would just call attention to three 
things on the subject of bathing : (1) that it isexceedingly important, 
in a tropical country, that the skin be kept clean and the pores of 
the skin well acting; the whole body should be cleansed and 
soaped once a day, and see that you do not use a common cheap 
soap; Pear’s soap and the premier Vinolia soap are both good,—I 
prefer the latter, which is a superfatted soap; (2) that a man who 
has once had congestion of the liver should discard the Englishman’s 
cold tub ; (3) that the Chinamen know a thing or two, and one of 
them is very hot water for bathing; this will not give you prickly 
heat, and if it is very hot you will not get chill after it. My last 
word of warning is against charcoal fires. ‘These are commonly 
used by our native-dressed brethren who live in native houses. My 
advice is, don’t. They are poor things at the best and are not 
without danger, as they give off carbonic oxide, which is a deadly 
poison.— The China Medical Missionary Journal. 





A Parable—The Runaway Wife and her 
Ecclesiastical Lawyer. 
‘A : COMPANY of strolling actors came to a country village and 


gave a perfurmance. A certain woman of the place, whose 
reputation for sense and discretion was yet to be made, being 
captivated by the antics of the leader of the gang, deserted her home 
and followed him off. The injured husband pursued her, had her 
arrested and haled before the judge. A lawyer, posted in the new 
ecclesiastical ethics, came to her defence. He produced witnesses 
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to show that the runaway wife was exhibiting the utmost devotion 
to the actor who had enticed her away, and on that account he asked 
the judge to respect her feelings and to appreciate the real sincerity of 
her present demeanor. He said— 

Your Honor: The fact of the woman’s prolonged absence from 
her husband is freely admitted; her infidelity, if infidelity you insist 
on calling it, is not denied. But now we beg to eall your Honor’s 
attention to the fact that infidelity, so called, in the one case, is 
really fidelity in the other, and we have testimony to prove the very 
deep attachment the woman is now exhibiting towards the man she 
now has who is not her husband. Note, Your Honor, that love 
is one of the loftiest exercises of the human heart, and the love 
bestowed on this actor is an expression of the highest part of her 
woman’s nature. On that account it should be treated with the 
utmost respect as being indeed something sacred and not to be 
profaned by harsh and unseemly criticism. I repeat the thought, 
Your Honor, that no one can go into her new home—her new 
domestic shrine—without being impressed beyond the impression that 
would be formed in most other, and in legitimate homes, with 
the sincerity of the woman,—the solemnity of her purpose, and the 
devotion of her heart in her new and theatrical surroundings. It is 
quite right, Your Honor, to exhort her to return to her proper 
relations. I myself have framed a neat epistle, having that end in 
view, which I have presented to her for consideration. It is written 
on tinted and perfumed paper. On that aecount, and by reason of its 
not being a rough ‘call to repentance”’ after the style of that shagg 
coated man of the wilderness, but a mildly-worded persuasive full of 
sweetness and light, I am hopeful of its having a good moral effect. 
Meanwhile, this roaming after a theatrical star ought to be appreciated 
by the husband, for its power of developing his wife’s capacity for 
affection, from which he may hope to profit if he ever succeeds in 
getting her back. ‘Therefore I pray the court not to adjudge her 
grievously reprehensible but look upon her as one being brought by a 
unique experience a long way in the path of virtue. 

The Court decided: What you put forward may have come to be 
accepted ethics among ecclesiastics, but they are very poor legal ethics, 
and still worse common sense ethics. Your defence is—that fidelity is 
fidelity, provided it is the sort of feeling that usually goes under that 
name, but the subject towards which the fidelity is exercised is of 
secondary moment. Love, you say, is a lofty thing, one of the highest 
exercises of which our nature is capable; but it does not seem to 
make much difference to you whether that love is given to her 
plighted lord or to a dissolute vagabond, Further, you argue that 
the moral essence of her conduct lies in her sincerity. If she were 
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hypocritical and only half in earnest in her devotion to the fellow, she 
would be open to animadversion ; but since she is wholly in earnest it 
alters the situation, changes the moral character of her conduct and 
leaves the poor husband with a defective case in consequence. Not 
so! It is just the other way—disloyalty of heart makes disloyalty of 
conduct only the more aggravated. Tbe woman is an offender, and as 
an offender she must be dealt with. 

Show unto us the parable. It is when some missionaries and 
ministers teach a doctrine to this effect that if the heathen only believe 
really and truly in the godship of, say, snakes, and monkeys, and 
crocodiles,—then the worship of such creatures involves the essence of 
true faith ;—that sacrificing unto a net, and burning incense to a drag, 
and bowing down to a molten calf, have lofty affinities to the worship 
of an over ruling Providence and the adoration of Jehovah the 
Living God! 

W. A. 


ee OQ < 


Shansi Conference of Protestant Missionaries. 


September 29th to October 5th, 1892. 


iN VERY helpful Conference of Protestant missionaries labour- 
NN ing in Shansi was held in the city of T‘ai-iien-fu, from Sept. 

29th to Oct. dth. Whilst not a few who had hoped to be 
with us were prevented by sickness and other unforeseen circum. 
stances, there were representatives of all the societies labouring in 
the province. We also had the presence of one, Mr. Griffith, from 
the neighbouring province of Chihli. 


Instruction of Enquirers and Converts. 

Papers were read by Mr. Duncan Kay, C. 1. M. and Mr. Alex. 
R. Saunders, C. I. M. 

Mr. Kay said: No one plan could be laid down; the spirit 
was more essential than the method; should not forget that a 
converted Chinaman was still a Chinaman with the natural short- 
comings of a Chinaman. Teaching should be adapted to growth, to 
appetite and to desire of the convert ; and cur ways of teaching and 
working should conform with their ideas. Never forget that they 
received the Holy Spirit, and though differing from us nray yet be 
right. Might well place foreign funds for hire of evangelists in 
the hands of the Chinese Church ; the Church to appoint evangelists, 
Conversion was “turning round,” and we should keep back converts 
solely for teaching not for testing. 

Mr. Saunders, C. I. M., followed with a paper emphasizing the 
importance of systematic teaching. All had not the same knowledge, 
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therefore wherever it could possibly be done classes should be form- 
ed. By pursuing a definite system of class-work, as the work widens 
aud the need arises, there will be natives ready to help in the teach- 
ing. Asa guide, merely, text-books should be selected. More use 
should be made of the catechising method of teaching than is done 
now-a-lays. By-and-by, as the work grows, there will arise a need 
for pastors, evangelists, &e., but great care should be exercised in 
their choice. “ Lay hands suddenly on no man” we do well to heed. 
We can never by instruction make a man into a pastor: we must 
watch for the manifestation of the gift and then commence to teach. 
A man should never be chosen for any office in the Church simply 
because of the years he has been in the Church. 

Mr. Hoste, C. I. M., pointed out that native preachers prefer 
expounding passages to preaching from a single text. One great 
difficulty lies in not comprehending the native spiritual environment. 
But though mere Bible knowledge will not make strong Christians, 
we must persevere with instruction. Power is more than mere 
knowledge, aud power comes direct from God. 

Miss Stevens, C. I. M., said: Our life had more influence than 
our words, and gave most practical instruction in the Christian walk. 

Rev. G. B. Farthing, B. M.8., emphasized the above, and 
added that our lives illustrate to the Chinese the new senses in which 
missionaries use old words and phrases. Knowledge must precede 
preaching—with him classes precede the preaching service. It 
helps us greatly to learn their difficulties. 


TItineration. 


Mr. Griffith, C. I. M., Chihli, kindly opened the subject. Christ 
went about villages teaching. We must ask what are the things we 
are to teach? What is the best way to do it? What are the 
best places for teaching,—villages, towns, cities or theatres? Like 
Noah and Jonah, we must preach repentance; regeneration and 
redemption follow. Like Paul must proclaim their “ unknown 
God.” Irrelevant questions must be patiently answered. Generally 
two objects in view, viz., preaching and book-selling, and the former 
is the most important. Books are unreadable by the many. Fairs 
often unprofitable owing to gambling and rash of business, but 
market towns very encouraging. 

Mr. Gustafsen, Scandinavian Alliance Mission, said he found 
fairs and markets both profitable. Give up all thought of rest 
when on atrip. Rest at home. 

Mr. Peat said he had found the following a good plaa:—Go to 
a city, stay in an inn, ask questions. Then go on the street and 
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invite individuals to your room. Inthe evenings many came. Had 
found a native assistant useful. 

Mr. Kay said native preachers of other religions can gather and 
hold crowds, Pictures and large tracts and texts were most useful. 

“What should be the attitude of native Christians towards 
customs, not in themselves idolatrous but usually connected with 
idolatry, such as §¢ @, music at funerals aes 

Rev. H. Dixon, B. M.8., opened the discussion. He said: 
It is better to take each case as it comes up to the Bible than to 
formulate creeds. You cannot legislate against public opinion ; 
hence must teach, not force. 

Mr. Dixon read I. Cor. x, and said that everything had to be 
tested by the 23, 31 and 32 verses: “All things lawfal but not 
expedient,” “Do all to the glory of God,” and “ Give none offence, 
neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the Church of God.” 
Music at funerals, apart from idolatry, he could not forbid. We 
have music at funerals at home. He said that, at least in Hsin-cheo, 
music at weddings was to frighten or soothe spirits, therefore could 
not be allowed. 

Mr. Saunders asked the following three questions: Ist, If 
ancestral tablets were retained in the home would there be any 
danger of these becoming a snare to any who had turned to God ? 
2ud, Is music at weddings or funerals superstitious? 3rd, Is there 
anything superstitious in the putting new clothes on a person just 
dying ? 

Dr. Wilson asked: Ist, Is the binding of feet contrary to 
Scripture ? 2nd, Will feet that have been bound grow all right if 
unbound ? 

Mr. Hoste said that the native Christians in his district looked 
upon lucky days, &c., as being of the devil ; they pray and ask God 
to choose a day for them. Of music at marriages, he said there 
are two distinct kinds: Ist, While the bride and bridegroom are 
worshipping music is the accompaniment of idolatry; 2ud, Ou a 
guest entering music is not idolatrous but an act of courtesy, 

Mr. Peat said he thought a Christian to keep the ancestral 
tablet, if he did not worship it, was much the same as at home 
having a family register in the family Bible. 

Mr. Hoste said there was a difficulty in destroying the ancestral 
tablet, as it was not the property of one person but the whole family; 
so better to hand it over to another member of the family. 

Mr. Farthing said that as a rule Christians did not want to keep 
the ancestral tablet. THe knew of a Christian who, when a child 
was born, had to live in a room where the tablet was, and he would 
not take the communion until such time as he did not require to live 
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in that room. As arule the tablets were cast out with other idols. 

Mr. Dixon said that new clothes must be put on the person 
before death, because the spirit takes the clothes with it, therefore 
was superstitions. 


Voluntaryism and Self-extension. 


A paper written by Mr. A. Lutley, C. I. M., Kih-cheo, was read 
by Mr. W. G. Peat. Mr. Lutley’s fitness to write on this subject 
was frequently remarked, Indeed Mr. Lutley had been assigned 
this subject in consequence of the success which had followed the 
adoption of his plans by the native Christians. Mr. Lutley in his 
paper said that our object is two-fold. Generally speaking it is to 
preach the Gospel and to plant Churches, and the latter in order to 
secure the perpetuity of the former. Mr. Lutley on the ground of 
a too short experience having eschewed the practice of elaborating a 
scheme, then dwelt on the three following points :— 

1. Churches must be self-supporting, hence giving must be 
encouraged. In the Ta-ning distriet there was formerly a weekly 
collection in the city only ; the box being in the deacon’s hands, and 
money handed over by him later on to the missionary. Lately the 
collecting book bad been exchanged for a quarterly subscription, by 
which more had been realized. All the money colleeted goes 
toward the support of the native pastor. The sum collected last 
year was 40,000 cash. This year two-thirds of the pastor’s salary 
had been guaranteed by the native Church. The pastor gets no 
stated salary since being appointed pastor, that is, nothing has ever 
been promised him. The membership stands now between 70 and 
80. Discourage the paying of natives to preach in their own 
district. 

2. Churches should be self-propagating. 'The people must be 
encouraged to impart the one to the other. Let careful note be 
made of attainment and progress, in order to spur on to effort. This 
is not what would deem best, but seems suited to the purpose. Our 
plan is this : We have seven meeting places—the teaching staff is 
small—and truth must run as from vessel to vessel, hence the leading 
Christian in each station is made responsible to see that it does so. 
He keeps a book in which he registers not only the attendance of 
members and adherents, but attention alsv as shown in their own 
progress in instruction and spiritual life and also in their efforts to 
impart to others. Hitherto the work has spread through the 
natives. Has au intention to equip a voluntary band of evangelists. 

3. Churches must be self-governing. Heuce in our work all 
discipline has been given into their own hands. Best leaders are at 
present doing the work of deacons and elders. Best left so for the 
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present, since only very exceptional circumstances can justify the 
calling of men to preach the Gospel. 

In the discussion of the paper some questions were first put, 
in order to get a clearer knowledge of the work in Mr, Lutley’s dis. 
trict. It was elicited (a) that in the earlier years when the Church 
organization was less in hand and the membership smaller, ~the 
native pastor’s salary had been arranged thus: The mission pro- 
mised 35,000 cash the first year, the native Church being responsible 
for the rest, the mission giving 5000 less each year until the 
native Caureh should pay the whole salary, and that throughout the 
native Church has nobly kept to its agreement. (4) That any 
foreign coutributions in the money raised were purposely very small 
so as to not vitiate the principle aimed at of securing a native-paid 
ministry. (¢) That subscriptions were sometimes paid in kind; one 
of them having been a sheep. 

R. H. Dixon, B. M. 8.: In the matter of giving let every man 
do as suits him best. At Hsin-cheo we take up weekly contribu- 
tions by sending a basin round. ‘Then we have quarterly subscrip- 
tions by which men pay up towards an amount promised in the 
spring of what they will contribute during the year. The promises 
are posted up in public and che paid up amounts afterwards checked. 
The communion collection forms a poor fund. With a membership 
of 20 we raise 35,000 cash a year. Some of this is given by men in 
employ, A volunteer band of evangelists has been formed in Hsin- 
cheo. One man in independent circumstances set up as a pedler of 
tapes and trimming, in order to get opportunity to preach the Gospel 
at houses at which he could not otherwise have called. 

Dr. Wilson, Independent,: In matter of debt disagrees in toto 
with Mr. Dixon. Though temple dues might have been given, they 
were in support of falsehood, not truth, aud the argument was vain. 
First pay your debts, and until you do you cannot rightly subscribe 
a cash to God’s cause, is my ground, 

Dr. Edwards, C. I, M.: Dr. Corbett and Dr. Nevius did not believe 
in paying native workers. Mr. Hudson Taylor also disapproved of 
payment. In matter of contribution felt he could not ask for pro- 
mises. In T‘ai-iien-fu (C. I. M ) had a box in chapel and another in 
the dispensary for medical work. 

The Spiritual Life of the Missionary. 

A paper written by Mrs. Goldsbury was read by Miss Bird, 
A. B. C. F. M. Mrs. Goldsbury dwelt upon the need of intense 
and robust spiritual life in the missionary, if the natives were to 
advance in grace as we would have them. The missionary gave the 
staudard to his converts. The natives read our lives. “ Mrs. So- 
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does not like to 
are things known to have dropped from 
Chinese lips. The paper then discussed three things mainly: 1, 
The telling power of Christ-likeness; 2, The need of close and 
constant Bible study to assist us in the Christ life; 8, Difficulties 
should be no hindrance to spiritual life. Doubt and dismay were 
alike of the wicked one. 





and-So has a very bad temper,” and “ Mrs. 
be bothered with callers,” 


Mr. Dunean Kay, C. 1. M., would like to give a little of his 
own experience. First year so busy with the language that became 
utterly exhausted ; then expected the Chinese to be ready to hear the 
Gospel and was grievously disappointed. After five years in China 
ouly baptized three. Second, third and fourth years were years of 
darkness and despondency. The Chinese proved such desperate 
hypocrites. During the last three years had revived and been 
blessed in soul, spite of all things, whether cheerful or sad. 

Mr. D. M. Robertson, C. I. M., had in England been told and 
thought that spiritual tone must necessarily be lost through contact 
with heathenism and that furlough was as indispensable for recruiting 
spiritual as bodily strength, but by God’s good help had not found 
it so. His experience was that a man could live as near to God and 
keep in spiritual touch as much here as at home. 

Supplementary to Report of Saturday, 1st Oct., forenoon session, 
on Voluntaryism and Self-support, Dr. Wilson, speaking on the 
subject of debt, said that he referred on/y to a man’s personal debts. 
He did not know enough of the Chinese to speak about debts 
handed down from his aucestry. 


Education as an Evangelistic Agency. 


Paper by Rev. D. Clapp, A. B. C. F. M., T‘ai-kuh, read, in his 
absence, by Mrs. Clapp. 

1. Education must be Christian in its general tone, though not 
necessarily confined to subjects directly theological or religious. 
Such education is now generally recognized as helpful, and even 
essential for the spread of the Gospel in China, For how else can 
the children be reached? Heathenism only thrives when the masses 
are illiterate, hence the importance of teaching the children, whose 
minds are more receptive than those of full-grown men and women. 
It will be only thus that the idolatrous and superstitious ideas of 
the country ean be eradieated from the rising generation. Romanists 
recognize the importance of this work, hence their power. 

2. In the present day when so many are coming out to the 
mission field, there will be not a few earnest consecrated workers 
not qualified for the work of the preacher or evangelist but gifted 
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as teachers. In this educational work a large field lies open for 
all such. The gifts of the teacher, though differing from those of 
the pastor or evangelist, are none the less valuable and useful. 
Teaching work aftords opportunity for the personal influence of the 
teacher to tell upon the scholars, and this is a great advantage. The 
teaching both of our Lord and the Apostle Paul indicate that 
“teaching ” is to be recognized as a special part of the great minis- 
try of spreading. the Gospel. 


Opium: its Medical, Moral and Church Aspects. 


A paper by Mr. W. G. Peat, C. I. M., Sih-cheo. Mr. Peat 
narrated his experience of Opium Refuge work at P‘ing-iao and 
what he had seen at T'a-ning. At the former place of 100 cases 2 
had stood, but there all who came had been received, while at Ta- 
ning, where patients were chiefly enquirers or friends of church 
members, the great majority had stood. At P‘ing-iao they had 
withdrawn all narcotics at once and simply encouraged the patients 
to hold out, but this method he would not now employ. In the course 
of his paper, Mr. Peat protested against the indiscriminate opening 
of refuges by men whose Christianity had not been previously 
tested. As far as possible he would have such a work under foreign 
supervision. Would make the refuges as bright and comfortable as 
could be, and would use morphia and tonics in the breaking off. 
Though looking on this work as important, he did not think any 
missionary should make this his sole work. 


Medical Work, 


A paper was read by Dr. Edwards, C. I. M., T‘ai-tien-fu. Dr. 
Edwards called attention to the fact that it is only within the last 
50 years that the Christian Church has thought of medical work as 
an evangelizing agency. Drawing attention to the fact that 
our Lord’s life was made up, not merely of teaching and preach. 
ing, but also of doing good, he believed that this was one of the 
strongest grounds for medical mission work. THe was glad that he 
was a medical missionary, for, although words may not at times have 
much weight, the good deeds of the Christian Church must tell power- 
fully and cannot fail to be appreciated.. The question had been 
raised, “‘ Who are to engage in this work?” Should those who are 
inexperienced or have only a partial knowledge of medicine give 
themselves to such work? While formerly opposed to those who 
were inexperienced or who had only a partial knowledge of medicine 
engaging in this work, Dr. Edwards would now advise those who 
could help the sick in any way to do all they can. The only stipula- 
tion that he would make was that such persons should distinctly say 
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that they are not doctors, Put all responsibility on the patient. 
When you can’t diagnose the sickness, or don’t know what to pre- 
scribe, don’t pretend to know, but say plainly that you can’t do 
anything to help. With regard to results of medical work in 
T‘ai-iien-fu, very little could be said, for whilst he could not point 
to many known cases of conversion, yet a great deal of prejudice 
had been removed. 

The second argument that he would bring forward in favor of 
medical work was the fact that the Lord in sending forth his disciples 
(Mt. x, and Luke ix and x) commanded them not only to preach but 
also to heal; and in the early days of Christianity the healing of 
the sick was very common and tended to establish and build up the 
Church (Acts iv, 29). The principal event recorded of Paul’s work 
on the island of Malta was the healing of the sick (Acts xxviii, 8-10), 
and although we -do not read of any conversions we know that the 
hearts of the people were touched by the kindness shown them in 
the healing of their diseases. A third argument was that Christ in 
His last commission to His disciples (Acts i, 8) said, ‘‘ Ye shall be 
my witnesses.” In medical work we can, in a very important way, 
witness for Christ. Witness-bearing includes much more than 
preaching ; it includes our whole life in every detail. Inclosing, Dr. 
Edwards emphasized the importance of training young native 
Christians for medical mission work among their own people, and 
said that he would be glad to receive communications from any 
station in the province recommending earnest Christian young men 
from the native Church, who would be willing to come to T‘ai-iien- 
fu and act as his assistants and at the same time receive training 
and experience in medical work for 4 or 5 years, with the hope that 
at the end of that time they would be able to return to their own 
districts and act as medical missionaries to their own people. The 
expenses of these young men during their medical training to be 
defrayed either by themselves or the native Church from which they 
have been sent. 

During the discussion on this subject the question was asked as 
to the advisability of compelling in-patients to attend the daily 
religious services. The general opinion seemed to be to strictly 
hold to this:custom. The importance of bringing the patients into 
direct touch with God by definite prayer, not only in private but 
also in the public services, was dwelt upon. Mr. Kay mentioned 
that when any one comes to him for healing, he asks them first if 
they are willing to kneel down with him and pray to God; he then 
gives them medicine, and if he.can’t help them with medicine he still 
prays that they may be healed. 
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Resolutions passed by the Shansi Conference. 


I. ‘* That we, Christian missionaries of various societies—A meri- 
can, British and Swedish—located in the province of Shansi, North 
China, and now gathered in Conference, record that as far as we can 
judge opium has most seriously damaged, physically and morally, a 
large proportion of the population of this province; has sadly 
crippled legitimate trade, and threatens yet more serious conse- 
quences in the future. We therefore press on Christians everywhere 
the urgent need of united action to suppress the growth of opium 
throughout the world.” 

II. “That this Conference views with alarm the indiscriminate 
sale, in Opium Refuges and otherwise, of medicines containing opium 
and its alkaloids, and urge every Christian in the province to do 
his utmost to put an end to the practice.” 

Aex. R. Saunpers, 
Secretary. 





e———"—" 


Yunnan and Kwei-cheo Convention. 


Held at Ch‘iu-ch‘en-fa, December 24th, 1892, to January Ist, 1893. 
es : , . 
ip. ARLY in the year it was felt by some that a convention for the 
i deepening of spiritual life and the mutual encouragement of 
the missionaries of the two provinces should be held. The 
suggestion met with hearty support, and on Saturday, Dec. 24th, it 
was our joy to meet together at Ch‘iu-ch‘en-fu to the number of 
fourteen workers :— 

Yunnan-fu, Messrs. Allen and Graham and Miss Aspinall ; T'a-li- 
Ju, Mr. J. A. and Miss Anderson and Mr, Foucar; Tonrg-ch‘uan-fu, 
Mr. F. J. Dymond; Ch‘iu-ch‘en-fu, Mr. and Mrs. Curnow and Mr. 
O. Stevenson ; Awei-yang-fu, Messrs. Windsor, Rogers and Burden ; 
Ngan-suen-fu, Mr. J. R. Adam, 

A programme was drawn up, and we commenced a series of 
meetings that have proved a great blessing in bringing us nearer God 
and increasing our love for the work. 

Wednesday was taken up with “ Reports from the different 
stations.” The first was from Kwei-yang-fu. Mr. Windsor gave 
us a most cheering account of what he had seen of the power of 
God amongst the Chinese. He related a remarkable case of death- 
bed repentance and restitution. The person in question of her own 
accord confessed to one act of petty theft after another extending over 
a period of ten years; the husband willingly making all the restitu- 
tion:in his power. ‘The woman a few days afterwards peacefully fell 
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asleep in Jesus. Ngan-suen-fu was reported next by Mr. Adam. An 
interesting account of the opening and development of the station 
was given. We cannot enter into details of all we heard of what 
God had done, and was doing, but we all felt encouraged to go on, 
and whilst in some stations there is little apparent success we rest 
in Him, for He has called us to the work, and we doubt not, “ in 
due time we shall reap, if we faint not.” : 

Thursday was a free day. 

Friday was spent in considering the different branches of work. 
Women’s work was first dealt with. In Kwei-yang it was said to be 
more encouraging than amongst the men; the women on the whole 
seem to be more steadfast than the men. One said he thought that 
the male missionaries should preach to the women whenever it can 
be done without arousing suspicion, and not confine themselves ex- 
clusively to the men. Mrs. Curnow, Miss Aspinall and Miss Ander- 
son spoke of the difficulty they experienced in getting the women to 
remember the Truth. 

Then came a paper from Mr. Windsor on ‘‘Opium Refuge Work.” 
He thought the work was most valuable, not only in winning souls 
to Christ but in breaking down prejudice and getting at all classes 
of society. He said that a thoroughly trustworthy doorkeeper was 
indispensable, and that much time must be given to the patients 
night and day. Strict rules should be kept that no distinction 
should be made between ex-mandarins and the poorer people, but 
that all must conform to the same rules. Mr. Anderson spoke of 


what he had seen at Chung-king, going more minutely into the best 


means to effect a cure, but all were unanimous that apart from the 
grace of God there is no power that can effectually cure and keep 
men from this terribly depraving habit. 

The next in order was ‘‘ Medical Work.” Many instances were 
given by one and another showing how useful medical work is in 
gaining entrance into the houses of the higher and influential classes. 
We were all agreed that, considering the influence the medical man 
has over the patient, and the confidence many of the patients place in 
him, that he should, when possible, be the preacher. The remaining 
part of the day was taken up with the consideration of itinerant work 
and the methods best calculated to make it a success. Mr. Windsor 
read a paper on this subject. A few of the thoughts were :—Visit 
places systematically. Ifa city is anti-foreign, lodge about 201i from 
it; next morning enter and sell books; you will then be able to judge 
if it is wise or not to stay over night. Be careful how you preach 
against idols in a new place. If a hostile crowd gathers, keep selling 
books but “move on.” On Saturday morning Mr. Graham read a 
paper on, “ How can we best help the Native Christians to become 
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earnest workers?” He thanked God because the door is more widely 
open than ever before for preaching the Gospel in China; but owing 
to the fewness of the foreign missionaries the hope for the future lies 
in the Native Church. Eighteen centuries after Christ’s command 
to “Go into all the world,” finds Yunnan with five stations and 
seventeen workers; Kwei-cheo with three stations and fourteen 
workers. During the next ten years we may expect at least to have 
the stations and number of workers doubled; but our hope is, that 
the natives in each centre will be preachers. Men who will work at 
their trades during the week and devote Sunday to evangelistic work. 
We want native regiments with foreign officers. If we are to be 
officers we must show by word and deed that salvation is more than 
being saved from hell. It is being saved from everything worldly 
and un-Christian. We must ourselves be living in the fulness of 
blessing. It is our duty to help, fit and encourage each member of 
our Church to be a worker. We want, not hangers-on but men and 
women saved to save. The devil tempts men; but a man with 
nothing to do tempts the devil. 

Sixty years ago there was not a single Christian in Fiji; now 
not a single heathen. By alate report there were only nine white 
missionaries on those islands with over 3,000 native preachers. 
We want something like this in China. How can we help our 
native Christians to be workers? Let the weekly meeting not only 
aim at definite study and instruction but a deepening of their 
spiritual life. ‘et us arrange for them to help us in the street 
ehapel and going out two by two in Sabbath village work. One or 
two of the women should be appointed weekly to visit with the 
lady missionary. 

Look after Sunday-school work, and if there are native 
teachers get a teacher’s class started. Let us remember that we 
are as dependent on God for training the natives as for winning 
them from heathenism. In the discussion that followed the need 
for manifesting our sympathy and extending our codperation to the 
natives in their efforts to serve the Lord were specially emphasized. 

In the afternoon Mr. Allen opened a general conversation on 
how far “‘ unity of action” can be secured. He said it was too late 
to doubt the benefits of ‘unity of action,’ and proceeded to show 
some of the advantages accruing therefrom. Amongst other things 
he demonstrated that if local initiative be encouraged much time 
would be saved. Successive, frequent and systematic visitation of 
centres would prevent waste of energy. Some thoughts were sug- 
gested in which unity of action might be secured, as follows:—An 
annual meeting for the two provinces. An exchange of a quarterly 
letter between the stations, to secure more intelligent aud united 
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prayer. The observance of the Lord’s day. In the reception, suspen- 
siou and excommunication of members the native Church might be 
consulted as far as possible. In itinerations strongly manned stations 
should help the weaker. A quarterly meeting held in each station 
for inquiring into, aud deepening of, spiritual life of the native 
Christians. A conversation followed, in which general assent was 
given to the above; and upon the invitation of Mr. Adam it was 
decided to hold the next convention at Ngansuen-fu in the week 


including March 31st, 1894, D. V. 


th ae 


“God's Acre.” 


I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial-ground ‘God’s Acre’! It is just ; 
It consecrates each grave within its walls 
And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 





LONGFELLOW. 
S=s> 
[z, OUR miles from Chentu the ground slopes sufficiently to form 
Wet a beautiful hill. At its base a small river winds among the 
trees, darting from view into the plains. On one bank of the 
river a Buddhist temple is situated, surrounded by a grove. Across 
the stream a strongly built stone bridge stretches, with dragon 
heads protruding. The outlook from the bridge is traly picturesque. 
This hill may be rightly called the “ city of the dead.” Mounds 
of departed Chinamen fill nearly every eminence. Bamboo groves 
adorn the brow of the hill as with a laurel crown. On the summit, 
shaded by evergreen trees, is situated ‘‘ God’s Acre” of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission. The first flower to be planted “in the fair 
garden of that second birth,” occupies a natural elevation within 
the plot. 

Friday, January 28th, the remains of Mrs. O. L. Kilborn were 
removed from their temporary resting place to this beautiful spot. 
As we passed through the streets, this morning, there seemed to be 
a noticeable hush as if the people realized that within the breast of 
the foreigner there was sadness similar to their own. Just outside 
the city we overtook a Chinese funeral. Conspicuous in the showy 
procession were paper-men held aloof on sticks, paper houses fasten- 
ed to the chairs, and paper cash carried by attendants. The first 
were burned over the grave to attend the departed spirits, the 
houses for dwelling places, the cash to procure necessaries in the 
spirit world. Such were the prospects of the heathen dead. How 
different were the feelings of the few who followed the dust of one 
who died with faith in her Saviour’s promise that— In my Father’s 
house are many mansions. I go to prepare a place for you.” 
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She is not dead, the chi 
But gone into that schoo 
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d of our atiection, 


Where she no longer needs our poor protection 
Aud Christ himself doth rule. 


Around the open grave over one hundred Chinamen and twelve 
foreigners stood, as Dr. V.C. Hart read the burial service and 
explaiued the hope of the resurrection. At the close of the service 
two Buddhist priests requested that the Holy Book which tanght 
such precious doctrines might be brought to them. It may seem 
lonely to be thus left among the dead of a strange people, but what 


a joy it will be upon that glorious resurrection morn to be near the 


thousands of the redeemed that shall yet occupy the vacant spaces 


around about ! 


Chentu, Feb. Ist, 1893. 


Gro. E. HArtwett. 


—_————— eg 


Correspondence, 


QUERY ANSWERED. 
Chungking, 8th March, 1893. 

To the Editor of 

“Tie CHines—E RECORDER.” 
Dear Sir: In reply to Mr. J. H. 
Laughlin’s letter in the February 
Recorper, I can afford him a little 
information about the two English- 
men whose names he found on the 
tablet in a temple at 'T'si-ming-chow, 
signed T. Buttle and G. Herbert. 

Both men were gunners in a 
battery of British artillery, and 
joined the Chinese army during 
the Taiping rebellion. Thomas 
Buttle saw a great deal of active 
service; was present at Alma, 
Inkerman, Balaclava and siege of 
Sebastopol, Indian mutiny, and 
China war, 1860. George Herbert 
was also in the mutiny and China 
war. The latter died in Shantung, 
IT think. Mr. Buttle arrived in 
Tientsin in 1867 with Tso T‘sung- 
tang’s army, which was then en 
route for the North-West; employ- 
ment was found for him by Chung 
How, who gave him a field battery 
to drill. As near as I can remem- 
ber, he died in the Shanghai 
General Hospital in 1869 or 70. 


Both men were entitled to nearly 
four hundred pounds each, as prize 
money, for services in the mutiny, 
and both were excellent soldiers. 


“ UBIQUE.” 





SLIGHT ERRORS CORRECTED. 
Hongkong, 21st March, 1893. 
To the Editor of 
“THe Cuinese RecorDer.” 
Dear Six: You may be interested 
in seeing the enclosed letter which 
I wrote to one of the local papers 
here, on the republication in it of 
a paragraph from a recent number 
of your magazine. 
Yours sincerely, 
J. Dyer Batt. 
Tue Bisnop AND THe CHINESE 
Baerist Cuurca. 

T'o the Editor of the “Daily Press.” 
Dear Sin: As you have expressed 
a desire to know the precise facts 
concerning the statement you re- 
publish from the Cainese Ricorper 
in your issue of to-day, allow me 
as one well acquainted with the 
matter to correct one or two slight 
errors in the account—slight errors 
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doubtless due to Dr. Baldwin, on 
whose authority it is published, 
being a stranger in the colony. In 
the first place it was not Miss bat 
Mrs. Johnson who was iu charge of 
the Baptist Church here. The is- 
land on which the church was built 
is Cheung-chau, the long “ Double 
Island,” a short distance out of the 
harbour which the Macao steamer 
passes on the outside passage to the 
Portuguese Settlement. Though 
the Bishop did most kindly assist 
Mrs. Johnson very materially, the 
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whole of the money was not collect- 
ed by him, as I collected a large 
part of it myself from Government 
officials and foreign and Chinese 


residents. The Chinese converts 
themselves also assisted in the 
erection of the building, prin- 


cipally in the way of labour. I 
have visited the church and found 
it to be a neat little building, well 
adapted for the requirements of the 
place . 
Yours sincerely, 
J. Dyer Batt. 


+ee — -— 


Our Hook Cable. 


Rev. A. F. H. Saw, of Ch‘uchow, 
near Nanking, Foreign Christian 
Mission, has produced an excellent 
calendar for the present year. 


“ Bible, Book and Tract Depdt, 
Hongkong,” is made up of Reports 
of the Committees for 1892, show- 
ing a useful work accomplished at 
small expense. 


“The First Annual Report and 
Catalogue of the North Fukien Re- 
ligious Tract Society, for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1892.” The address 
of the President, Rev. Chas. Hart- 
well, is devoted to reminiscenses of 
early tract distribution at Foochow. 
The list of books and tracts, pub- 
lished in Wén-li and Colloquial, 
numbers thirty-five. 

“The Seventeenth Annual Re- 
port of the Central China Religious 
Tract Society, for the year ending 
Dec. 31st, 1892.” Head-quarters at 
Hankow and Wuchang; Depots, 
Hankow and Chungking. Much 
information is given about the con- 
stitution and work of this energetic 
Society. We are pleased to note 


the long list of China subscriptions, 
amounting to a total of $2,729.65, 
making possible a prompt recovery 
from the effects of the late fire. 


“Fourteenth Annual Report of 
the Chinese Religious Tract Society, 
1892.” Dr. Farnham, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, gives a full and most 
encouraging account of operations 
in the field, which embraces not 
only the empire of China but a 
number of foreign countries where 
the Chinese people have located. 
The Annual Sermon, by the Rev. 
John Stevens, Minister of Union 
Church, Shanghai, is an eloquent 
setting of the words: “ His spirit 
was stirred in him.” 

“Year Book of the Presbyterian 
Church, Singapore, for the year 
ending 31st Dec., 1892.” Report 
of the Session, by Rev. George M. 
Reith, Moderator, gives a brief but 
comprehensive view of what is 
being done by this body of Chris- 
tian workers. The Report of the 
Mission to the Chinese, Rev. J. A. 
B. Cook in charge, shows a mem- 
bership of 240; all the communicants 
being Chinese, except five HKura- 
sians, five Malays, one Burmese and 
one Siamese. The contributions for 
self-support amounted to $527.96. 





“ Minutes of the Sixteenth Session 
of the Foochow Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, held 
at Foochow, Nov. 10th, 1892.” The 
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Journal of Daily Proceedings in- 
cludes every item of business, from 
“Opening” to ‘ Adjournment.” 
The Reports of two foreign and 
five native Presiding Elders, of 
Standing and Miscellaneous Com- 
mittees, from the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society and the Super- 
annuated Preacher's Aid Society, 
with Memorials and_ finally the 
Statistical Tables, constitute a well 
printed volume of 77 pages, replete 
with information and invaluable to 
the future historian of the Church 
in China. 


“Report of the Medical Society 
in China, for the year 1892.” The 
minutes of the fifty-fourth annual 
meeting held in Canton, Jan. 25th, 
1893, refer in appropriate terms to 
the absence in America, by reason 
of ill health, of Dr. John Kerr, who 
has been at the head of the hospital 
since 1855. The dissemination of 
valuable information in the form of 
hospital literature in the Chinese 
language, embodying the — best 
results of medical, surgical and 
scientific achievements, together 
with the education and training 
of Chinese students in Western 
methods of medical and surgical 
knowledge, are among the valuable 
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features of the work of this the 
oldest and the most successful 
institution of the kind in the world. 

* Annual Report of the C. M. 8. 
Hangchow Medical Mission, for 
1892.” Dr. Main says that in the 
dispensary he and his assistants 
passed through their hands about 
10,000 new patients. In the hospital 
over 600 in-patients were treated, 
and most of them were suffering 
from long standing chronic diseases 
which had baffled the Chinese phy- 
sicians. Not a few were brought 
in the last stages of diseases, and 
some were actually carried into the 
compound after life was extinct. 
The Doctor speaks of the Refuge 
as a practical protest ayainst the 
opium traffic. “It affords the Chi- 
nese an ocular demonstration of 
our good intentions, and we hope 
we are doing good in trying to res- 
cue those who have struck on the 
Opium Rock, and are stranded and 
in misery on the shores of life. In 
their distress they call upon us to 
lend them a helping hand and 
make them safe. We can speak of 
a few reclaimed and renewed into 
decent members of society and 
many wretched homes made 
happy.” 





it * . 

Editorial 

THE editor of the Korean Reposi- 

tory announces the suspension of 

that publication with its 12th issue. 

We heartily second the hope ex- 

pressed by Mr. Ohlinger that it 

inay be continued later on as a 
quarterly. 





Rev. Mr. Jusian, author of the 
Dictionary of Hymnology, estimates 
the number of Christian hymns at 
about four hundred thousand, and 
constantly increasing. This great 
service of song is destined more and 
more to be an element of joy, and 
so of strength, in the Church of 


Comment. 


God. Happy are those who can 
lead the praises of a people redeem- 
ed out of heathenism. 


ManommMep forbade the transla- 
tion of the Koran, at the same 
time making it the duty of all his 
followers to repeat five times every 
day the opening prayer of the book. 
Devout Mussulmans of to-day, scat- 
tered as they are through many 
countries, if they would be intelligent 
as to worship and faith, must either 
learn Arabic or begin and maintain 
their discipleship by violating the 
Prophet’s express command. 
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WHILE it cannot be fairly claim- 
ed for Christianity that it is the 
only religion which has overstepped 
national boundaries, we are safe in 
afirming that it is the only faith 
which carries with it a new energy 
into the life of nations and a 
power to govern human conduct. 
Buddhism and Islam may be said 
to compete with Christianity, the 
former in Central and Eastern Asia, 
the latter in Asia and Northern 
Africa; but there is no indication 
that they can naturalize elsewhere 
and become truly Catholic. 





Dr. ASHMORE, in a home paper, 
argues strongly that Szchuan is the 
real heart of Central Asia, For 
this reason it is important that 
Christian missions should hold that 
province in force, and should do it 
speedily. “The battle for religious 
ascendency in Central Asia will not 
be fought and won among any of 
the hills and spurs of the Hiiala- 
yas, but in rich and fertile Szchuan 
e among the well-organized 
and well-governed forty millions, of 
one civilization and one speech, 
who are established . . . up 
toward the headwaters and along 
the tributaries of the upper Yang- 
tze.” 


A CurisTIAN traveller from the 
West wandered once into an Ar- 
minian church in Constantinople. 
The language, dress and details of 
the service, were all strange to him. 
The people sang one hymn with 
peculiar earnestness, while tears 
started and trickled down some of 
the swarthy faces. The visitor was 
deeply impressed, and upon subse- 
quent inquiry learned that the song 


which had so moved the little 
Eastern congregation was none 


other than that noble and lofty 
refrain heard in all Western temples 
of worship, “Rock of Ages, cleft 
for me!” So a hymn goes round 
the world; and so, too, the subtle 
power of a sacred lyric, “attuned 
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spontaneous to the wiil of God,’ 
can touch and sway huffan hearts 
of whatever creed or race. 


THE Statistical Tables of Protes- 
tant Missions in India, for the last 
decade, do not supply sufficient 
data for calculating in how many 
years the whole of that country 
will be Christianized, but they 
are prophetic of near and great 
triumphs of the Gospel. It is by no 
means a discouraging fact that in 
many cases a considerable propor- 
tion of the ingathering into the 
number of communicants has been 
not directly from the outlying mass 
of heathenism, but from the imme- 
diate circle of non-communicants, 
or the “Native Christian Com- 
munity.” As one writer says: “The 
work of the past nine years would 
appear to have been intensive as 
well as eawtensive, or, in other words, 
to a very large extent a work of 
consolidation.” 


In Abyssinia, it is said, the il- 
lustrated editions of the Bible all 
have the original man ebony-hued, 
while the devil is always white ; 
the meaning, first and last, being 
simply this—‘‘ We are the people.” 
Nothing could be more according 
to nature, unless it is a Chinaman’s 
amour propre as shown in_ his 
exaltation of the ‘“black-haired 
race” above all other humans. The 
Anglo-Saxon does not hesitate to 


claim for himself the premier 
position. Although self-love and 


love of country are often conceived 
in a very narrow sense, they are 
not without place among the ele- 
ments that constitute the source 
and inspiration of progress. And 
yet, something more is needed as 
impulsive to the better and the 
best: not the pride of race, but— 
the brotherhood of man, 





Amone the reasons given by a 
writer in the Paris Revue des Revues 
why we should cultivate an interest 
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in comparative religions are those 
which may be termed scientific, 
colonial and religious. In regard 
to oriental nations, it is important 
to learn in what manner the family 
and society live under the influence 
of religious ideas. European na- 
tions attach great importance to the 
conquest of countries beyond the 
seas. The time will come when no 
government will dare show a lack 
of interest in this subject, as it will 
be in the direct line of self-defence 
to ‘search the causes of the rousing 
of fanaticism among 175,000,000 of 
sectarians would be able to 
start a movement analogous to the 
old Crusades.” And = while thi 
study of religions would be favor- 
able to the progress of colonial 
establishments, it would also aid 
in “the development of Catholic 
missions,” That distinguished orient- 
alist, Max Miiller, in a lecture 
on the Vedas, points out another 
consideration of great value. He 
says that as one result of a careful 
and impartial study of the religions 
of the East, “ we shall learn to ap- 
preciate better than ever our own 
religion. No one who has _ not 
examined patiently and honestly 
the other religions of the world can 
know what Christianity really is, 
or can join with such truth and 
sincerity in the words of St. Paul : 
‘T am not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ.’ ” 


who 


Ir is not so very long ago that a 
bishop of the Church of England 
said he had in his diocese a very 
good clergyman, but one who was 
very eccentric, and instanced as 
proof of his assertion the fact that 
said clergyman actually believed 
the red Indians of North America 
could be converted! Less than a 
hundred years ago the Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland denoun- 
ced the scheme of foreign missions 
as ‘‘illusive,” “dangerous to the 
good order of society,” and as 
“improper and absurd to propagate 
the Gospel abroad so long as there 
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remained a_ single individual at 
home without the means of religious 
knowledge.” When it was proposed 
in the Massachusetts Legislature to 
charter the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
the objection was raised that 
“it would export religion, whereas 
there was none to spare away from 
ourselves,” to which the rejoinder 
was made—and it contains the real 
philosophy of this modern movement 
—that “ religion is a commodity, the 
more of which is exported the more 
we have remaining.” It is indeed 
marvellous that in so comparatively 
brief a period after the question of 
modern missions had been fairly 
broached, the Christian world has 
united in striving to obey the Lord’s 
command, “Go, disciple all nations.” 
But it is even more significant that 
the best thought of the age, outside 
of religious circles, has come to a 
favorable view of this forward 
movement in heathen lands. For 
example, Mr. Darwin testifies his 
appreciation of what has been done, 
and what is likely to be accomplish- 
ed, in lifting the degraded tribes 
of South America. The Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, although sharing 
to a certain extent the prejudice 
against missionaries, is led to 
speak of them as “an unrivalled 
disintegrating force,” “true alche- 
mists, possessors of the philosopher’s 
stone.” And the editor asks: “Is 
this magnum opus, on which the 
teaching of several hundred sects 
converges, a small matter? Is it 
naught to take the base metal, the 
outward civilization, the pomp and 
riches from the heathen, and to 
convert this dross for his benefit 
into blessing everlasting?” The 
London Times is no longer the 
great antagonist of missions. In 
its editorial columns there recently 
appeared an article applauding in 
unmeasured terms the work of 
Moffatt, Livingstone, and others, 
in South Africa, both as preachers 
and pioneers of civilization. Re- 
ferring to the evidences of great 
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advance in India, the interesting 
and suggestive comment is made: 
“ After such unique testimony as 
this we need not attempt to show 
any more of the progress of the 
Divine drama of missionary work 
in India. This is a state of things 
simply inconceivable in an Indian 


presidency half a century ago. 
The faithful preaching of the 


Gospel is slowly but surely effecting 
a complete transformation in the 
life of humanity there.” 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us a 
mild criticism of our note in the 
February issue of this journal on 
the advent of Mr. Simpson’s 200 
Swedish missionaries. We cheer- 
fully recognize the right of any and 
all to dissent from our opinions as 
editorially expressed ; indeed, it is 
inevitable that men, viewing a 
subject from differing standpoints 
and with a varying amount of 
information, should fail to wholly 
agree in reaching conclusions. And 
we would not have it otherwise, 
for knowledge is increased by 
friendly debate, and ‘‘in the 
multitude of counselors there is 
safety.” In the present instance, 
and unfortunately for his avowed 
object in writing, we for the most 
part agree with our friend in his 
main contention. For example, 
the saying is undoubtedly true that 
“ God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things 
that are mighty; and base things 
of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, and 
things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are: that no 
flesh should glory in his presence.” 


‘‘Nothings and  nobodies,”—so 
viewed by the world,—through 


the divine gift, would become the 
realities that should have power to 
overthrow paganism and establish 
Christianity. And the Apostle 
meant far more than many read 
into his words, even the surpassing 
spiritual power of Christ and his 
religion to regenerate the human 
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soul and raise it to immortality 
and heaven. ‘Not many wise 
men” of Corinth, a city boasting 
its proud aristocracy, were called 
to membership in the Church of 
Christ: these sophoi were wise 
“after the flesh”; but the fact 
that few of the higher class in the 
early days humbled their pride to 
accept the holy trath, has nothing 
whatever to do with a question of 
method or policy in conducting a 
modern evangelistic enterprize. It 
is wide of the mark to infer from 
the editorial in question that “ only 
well educated, high salaried, well 
governed men” are wanted. We 
wrote appreciative and commend- 
atory words of what had been 
accomplished on economic lines by 
the China Inland Mission. No 
one shall be more free than this 
editor to recognize the fact that 
there is place and opportunity in 
the great mission field for soul- 
winners of every sort, and certain- 
ly for all who are called of God to 
this work. Not a few who have 
come to China without scientific 
training, have proved themselves 
preéminently intelligent and suc- 
cessful in various departments of 
the work; but that is hardly a 
reason why great care should not 
be exercised both in selecting men 
and adopting the methods most 
likely to conserve and promote 
their usefulness when in the field. 
Our critic looks with some disfavor 
on the action of the Conference 
Committee in writing to Mr. 
Simpson. It is significant, how- 
ever, that steps are already taken 
by that gentleman in the direction 
of some of the ends thought desir- 
able by those who from the field 
point of view ventured to offer 
their suggestions. The plan to 
send out new recruits in batches 
of twenty each month, without 
adequate provision being made for 
their comfort and safe direction, 
has been reconsidered; and the 
head of the Mission will himself 
ere long visit China, with the 
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purpose of giving personal atten- 
tion to a number of practical 
questions which are calling for 
adjustment. It is also stated that 
the next installment of young mis- 
sionaries will be detained in Eng- 
land for a brief course of study. 


A VETERAN and well known mis- 
sionary is credited with saying 
that China needs, not so much 
“educated men,” whose success 
has not measured up to the faith 
and hope of the Church, as a class 
of workers more especially endow- 
ed with qualifications of a spiritual 
kind. The implication is that 
many possessing the advantage of 
the schools are yet measurably 
disqualified for the best achieve- 
ments ky reason of a too formal and 
perfunctory service to the Master. 
Is it true that for this reason 
Providence is constrained in these 
latter days to raise up and send 
forth men who have entered into 
the larger life and are in very deed 
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co-workers with God? Perhaps 
time will show that the divine 
anointing has come upon not a few 
who by erring human judgment 
have been excluded from the spe- 
cial favor of Heaven. Whatever 
may be said for or against the 
departure from earlier standards of 
qualification, the movement has 
reached a magnitude and momen- 
tum that challenges respectful at- 


tention. It does seem a matter of 
regret that in connection with 
certain recent advances into the 


interior, there is a sentiment anta- 
gonistic to some of the well-tried 
and successful methods of mission- 
ary work. Be this as it may, any- 
thing like hypercriticism should be 
deprecated, and a spirit of charity, 
each for all, may appropriately find 
place among us, since the blessing 
of God has been vouchsafed to 
every form of Christian work and 
to all the Missions. ‘‘ And let us 
consider one another to provoke 
unto love and to good works.” 


el > 


Missionary Fetvs. 


—Since its organization, in 1799, 
the Church Missionary Society has 
sent out more than 1000 mission- 
aries, wives not included. 

—The net increase in the Telugn 
Mission of the S. P. G. for 1891 
was 2412, or nearly as great as 
during the whole previous decade. 

—Since 1812the American Board 
has sent out upward of 2000 mis- 
sionaries and their assistants, and 
has gathered more than 100,000 
into Churches. 

—Count Inouye has made the 
liberal donation of 1000 yen to the 
Doshisha College at Kyoto. Count 
Ito, the leading statesman of 
Japan, signifies his approval of the 
work and promises his aid. 

—Dr. Hunter Corbett, of Che- 
foo, speaks of the going forth of ten 
men of good education from the 


Normal School, to preach the 
Gospel. They go two by two, and 
their salaries will be $50 a year. 

—Miss Leitch, the author of 
‘“Seven Years in Ceylon,” has, 
with her sister, raised more than 
$150,000 for foreign missions 
during her visit to the United 
States of America and Great 
Britain. 

—Rev. C. F. Reid, of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, 
Shanghai, not long ago took a class 
of probationers through: Pilgrim’s 
Progress,—a mode of instruction 
found to be interesting and helpful 
to inquirers. 

—The Anglo-Chinese College at 
Foochow opened on the 9th of 
March with a new class of 26, all 
very promising boys. Some 10 
applications were rejected as not 
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being able to come up to the re- 
quired standards in Chinese. 

—lIt is said that all India is ery- 
ing out for Christian teachers ; all 
classes are eager for instruction. 
The majority of the teaching staff 
must be native, but the best Ameri- 
can and European teachers are 
wanted to train this native agency. 

—T wenty years ago Dr. Mackay, 
missionary of the Canadian Pres- 
byterian Church, began to labor 
in North Formosa. The result is 
in that part of the island at this 
day 2605 baptized Christians, fifty 
native preachers, two ordained 
pastors, and many other workers. 

—It has been said that Moham- 
medanism is impregnable against 
Christianity, but the English 
Church Mission Society has 1000 
Moslem converts, the Rhenish 
Society in Sumatra has nearly 6000, 
and nearly all the 12,000 converts 
in Java have been won from Islam. 

—The Presbyterian Church in 
Japan is not divided into half a 
dozen factions with one polity and 
many creeds. In Japan it is one 
Church having six presbyteries, 
seventy-three Churches and 10,903 
communicants. Able and discreet 
men are coming forward from 
among the natives to be leaders in 
the Churches. 

—-The London Presbyterian says : 
“Mr. Lamont is attempting to reach 
the Singapore ‘ Babas’ through 
the avenne of their desire for an 
English education. He has organ- 
ized evening classes for these 
Straits-born Chinamen, and hopes 
by winning their confidence as a 
friend to win a way for Christ into 
their hearts.” 

~-Of the three Missions to differ- 
ent classes of Immigrants in Hawaii, 
that to the Chinese is much the 
oldest, the Japanese mission being 
the next,and the Portuguese mission 
the latest. All of these missions are 
eminently successful and promising. 
In the Chinese mission, however, 
the work has assumed much larger 
proportions than in the others. 
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—Some of the missionaries in 
India find the Bengali edition of 
the Pilgrim's Progress very popular. 
One tells that he has known cases 
where one Hindu has recommended 
it to another, saying that it was 
not specially a Christian book but 
one which would suit the people of 
all religions. This is another way 
of saying that it possesses that 
universality which is the mark of 
the highest literature. 

—Says the Bombay Guardian: 
The late George Bowen once re- 
marked that he did not know of 
any Hindus who had been convert- 
ed through his preaching in the 
streets and bazaars of Bombay. But 
Dr. Fairbank knew of one remark- 
able case, perhaps only one of many. 
A Hindu from Ceylon came to 
Bombay and heard the word from 
the lips of George Bowen, went 
back to Jaffna, confessed Christ, 
and the Lord had used him there 
to do a remarkable work. 

—News has been received from 
Szchuan that, owing to a popular 
rumor spread through sections of 
the country that the missionaries 
had imported poisoned foreign wine, 
a large mob gathered before the 
doors of the mission house at Shun- 
ch‘ing demanding explanations. 
But for the fortunate interference 
of the local authorities, a riot might 
easily have occurred. It is not 
known who invented the false 
rumors, but the authorities are said 
to be on the lookout for them. 

-Rev. F. Brown, M. E. M., Tien- 
tsin, when on the point of leaving 
for a home furlough, was presented 
by his district (Shantung) with a 


“Robe of Honor” ( Wan-ming-i- 
Ju). It is mauve silk and gold; 


attached there is a white satin scarf, 
on which is written 180 names of 
the leaders; with it comes a letter 
requesting Mr. B. to wear it on all 
“public occasions as an evidence of 
their love and regard for him.” 
Wesley Chapel has presented him 
with a banner, also the City 
Charge, Tientsin ; while Mrs. B. has 
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received many tokens of love from 
the people among whom they have 
worked. 

—The Malaysia Message informs 
us that the island of Java is divided 
into 21 provinces and into three 
divisions— West Java, or the Sunda- 
land, consisting of 5 provinces ; 
Middle Java, inhabited principally 
by Javanese, consisting of 11 pro- 
vinces; and East Java or Java 
proper, consisting of 5 provinces. 
The native population of Java is 
22,139,624, including 13,219 Chris- 
tians, aud the Chinese population is 
232,683, including 153 Christians. 
There ave hundreds of native chiefs 
(Regents, Vice-regents, ete.), who 
are all Mahommedans and leaders 
of the Faith of Islam. If these 
men enter the Christian religion 
they are discharged from the 
Government service by law. 

—Our German brethren greatly 
admire the American and English 
institution of medical missions, to 
which, for want of suitable candi- 
dates, they themselves have not as 
yet been able to give any wide 
extension. ‘The Unitas Fratrun, 
however, has its first, and, at 
present, its only trained medical 
missionary, in QOarl Marx, who is 
established in Leh, in connection 
with its Thibetan Mission. ‘The 
different German societies are mak- 
ing special effort to come up in 
time with the Anglo-Saxons in 
what may be called this left-hand 
of Christ’s work, which now, as 
with the Lord Himself, has always 
so mightily supported the work 
of His right hand.—Ez. 

—A “Native Christian Gospel 
Propagating Association” has ex- 
isted in Madras, India, for the 
last twelve years, the members of 
which now appear to be showing a 
prayerful desire to extend its 
usefulness. At a recent meeting 
Mr. Raja Naidu spoke on the duty 
of Indian Christians to put forth 
greater personal efforts for the 
salvation of their country people. 
Au English visitor spoke upon the 
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same subject from the English 
Christian’s point of view ; and the 
principle enforced by those speakers 
was sustained by the president of 
the meeting. 

—Rev. A. W. Parker relates the 
story of the remarkable caste 
movement in Benares during the 
past four years, under the influence 


of the Mahant of Benares, by 
which thousands of natives had 
become pledged abstainers, and 
the revenue from intoxicating 


liquors had been reduced yearly 
by thousands of rupees, 32,000 last 
year. Every one knew that one 
of the earliest vices into which 
Knglish-educated Indians fall, is 
that of drinking English liquor. 
A missiouary by taking up the 
cause of temperance gains the 
sympathy of all right-minded 
educated men who have the welfare 
of the people at heart, on the 
platform of common humanity. 

—The rescue and protection of 
Chinese girls on the Pacific Coast 
is no easy task. It calls for the 
utmost vigilance, and frequently 
involves humiliating aud trying 
experiences. Recently Mrs. Holt, 
the wife of the Rev. W. 8. Holt, of 
our Chinese Mission in Portland, 
was sued for $2000, on the charge 
of “harboring a runaway wife’”’; 
she, with others of our ladies 
having refused to surrender a 
Chinese girl who had sought the 
shelter of our Portland Home. 
The prosecution failed to establish 
its case, but one of the friends of 
Mrs. Holt had to pay $100 for 
costs. When will these iniquities 
cease P—The Church at Home and 
Abroad. 

—Rev. D. N. Lyon, of Soochow, 
writes Feb. 10th: ‘ We have just 
closed up the schools for the C.N. Y. 
The examinations passed off with the 
usual interest. Our country school 
is the only one in the village. It 
would seem as if we ought to get a 
pretty good hold of the rising gene- 
ration. The people here have given 
me a hearty welcome, and I feel 
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that there is a blessing in store for 
us and for many of the poor people 
around us. One old lady 638 years 
of age comes about a mile to 
Church, and is learning to pray. 
Her nephew is lying sick in the 
next house, and heard one of our 
members teaching the old lady the 
little prayer, Dz-pe chen weh Zhen. 
He immediately asked if he might 
learn it. He learned to repeat the 
first two stanzas. Perhaps the Lord 
will hear him even as he heard the 
thief on the cross. His disease is 
dropsy, and will take him off before 
long. There have been two deaths 
in the village since [ went away in 
May last.” 

—Mr. T. Gatrell, of the A. B. S., 
writes from Kalgan as follows, under 
date of Feb. Ist.: ‘We have had 
extremely cold weather during the 
past six weeks. The thermometer 
stood 14 below zero for days. It 
only rose to 2 above zero at noon, 
and that in the sun. I want to 
tell you a little about the state of 
the country. Great distress pre- 
vails everywhere. At one place, 
some 200 Ji from Kalgan, whole 
families were frozen to death as they 
Jaid upon their k‘angs at night. 
Now the men of that place are 
selling off their wives and daughters 
to any one who will buy. Carts 
full of women and girls are daily 
brought into Kalgan for sale. A 
heathen, who rents a part of some 
mission premises in Kalgan, has 
been trading with them, and has 
wanted a Christian Church member 
to help him clispose of some. Need- 
less to say, as soon as the fact be- 
cune known he was told to leave 
the house. South of Kalgan things 
are just as bad. A convert who 
came from there receutly said that 
he saw women and girls standing 
in the market place just the same 
as though they had been donkeys 
or any other animal. They were 
being sold at prices ranging from 
two to thirty-five dollars. Such is 
the present state of affairs in this 
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region. I had a letter from Mr. 
Ament a few days ago, in which he 
said that 1700 beggars had been 
frozen to death in Peking. Of course 
food is more than double the usual 
price. The missionaries have a 
littie money in hand for distribution, 
but on account of its being so little 
they are afraid to use it; the de- 
mand would be overwhelming and 
disastrous if it once known 
that relief was being given. The 
authorities are doing a little to 
help the starving. Iam surrounded 
by crowds of wretched people every 
day. But there is one thing to 
cheer and encourage the farmers. 
We have had a very large quantity 
of snow this year, and they are 
looking forward to better crops next 
harvest, May God grant that it 
may be so! I have been preaching 
to them about the way they use 
the good fertile ground to grow 
opium instead of corn, and they 
have not a word to say in defence.” 


was 


THE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


CHINA, 

The following subjects have been 
suggested for the consideration of 
the Association at the Triennial 
General Meeting of the 2nd of 
May, in addition to the business 
and other matters announced in the 
last issue of the * REcoRDER ” :— 

“The moral influence of Chris- 
tian education,” paper by the Rev. 
F. R. Graves of Wuchang ; “ Pho- 
netic representation of Chinese 
sounds,” paper by Rev. J. A. Silsby, 
Shanghai; The duty of the As- 
sociation to pay careful attention 
to the special requirements of Girls’ 
Schools and Colleges, and to ask 
ladies educational 
work t members of the 
different Committees; Ways and 
means for establishing, conducting 
and supporting industrial schools 
in connection with missionary work ; 
Practical sanitary measure to en- 
sure the health and comfort of 


engaged in 
) become 
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teachers and pupils in mission 
schools; A treatise on school me- 
thods and management, adapted to 
the use of native teachers; A large 
collection of magic lantern. slides 
with readings in Chinese, sets of 
which can be hired by mission 
schools at reasonable rates; Schools, 
systems and books for the blind and 
for deaf-mutes ; Easy stenographic 
methods for writing Chinese, suit- 
able for teaching in mission schools; 
A comprehensive series of illustrated 
and interesting story books in differ- 
ent grades, suitable for Chinese child- 
ren or adults to read on Sundays or 
in leisure hours ; Selections from the 
Chinese classics with commentary, 
proper for use in mission schools ; 


The advantages this Association 
might derive by affiliating with 


various teachers or educational 
societies in the home lands, and 
endeavouring to work on their lines 
as far as it is advisable in China; 
The difficulties experienced in con- 
ducting mission schools, with sug- 
gestions as to how they can _ be 
overcome ; A descriptive catalogue 
and price-list of all available works, 
whether published or reeommended 
by the Association. It is earnestly 
requested that educationalists who 
cannot attend this Conference, whe- 
ther already members or not, will 
take these and other equally im- 
portant educational matters into 
their careful consideration, and at 
least send a statement of their views 
on any points they feel interested 
in, to be laid before the Association. 
Joun FRYER, 

Acting General Secretary. 

FROM PEKING, 

The Peking community has been 
greatly saddened at the sudden 
death of Rev. J. Newton Young of 
the Presbyterian Mission, His was 
a case of virulent small-pox ; taken 
sick on Sunday, the 12th of Feb., 
he died on Friday, the 17th. He 
was a recent arrival on the field, a 
young man of most excellent spirit, 
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and from his splendid physical ap- 
pearance you would conclude that 
he had many years of work before 
him. . The mission could ill afford 
to lose him at this juncture, being 
few in numbers and with a growing 
work on their hands. Mr. Young 
had just been elected Treasurer of 
the Anti-opium Society, and it was 
hoped that he would have been 
able to be of great service to the 
society whose interests he had deep- 
ly at heart. This society at a 
recent meeting listened to an 
interesting and profitable address 
from Dr. Dudgeon, describing the 
progress of the anti-opium agitation 
in England and India. He also 
urged greater activity on the part 
of native philanthropists in Peking 
and thought there was a great 
work for the society to perform. 
Previously a letter had been writ- 
ten by this society to friends in 
England, and had been of consider- 
able use as a campaign document. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Alfred 
Dyer it is proposed to write another 
letter to the Christians of India, 
and do what is possible to assist 
them in their heroic efforts to do 
away with the traffic and produc- 
tion of opium. Peking has been 
very quiet during the winter ; only 
one meeting of the Missionary <As- 
sociation, with an interesting paper 
by Mr. Taft on “The Ainos of 
Japan.” The week of prayer was 
observed with more zeal and enthu- 
siasm than before in many years. 
The meetings were all well-attended, 
well-conducted, both native and for- 
eign. An unusual interest was mani- 
fested in the Girls’ School, care of 
Miss Newton, Presbyterian Mission, 
The 
are” certainly 
growing in their ability to conduct 
meetings and in the appreciation of 
the need of spiritual warmth in 
order to successful work. The meet- 
ings for the foreign community 
were continued three evenings be- 
yond the usual eight meetings ; the 
coming on of Chinese New Year 


and in other missions as well. 


Chinese Christians 
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and the scattering of several mis- 
sionaries on distant tours interfering 
with their further continuance. 
Tungcho College has been made 
glad by the reception of a sum of 
money, the accumulations from 
the sale of Williams’ Dictionary, 
which, together with other sums on 
hand, will make about $15,000, to 
be applied to the immediate en- 
largement of the school. The new 
lot of twelve acres, just outside the 
walls of the city, will now be 
occupied by the college buildings 
and the residences of the instruc- 
tors. Thus this school, so long in 
cramped and unsatisfactory quart- 
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ers, can now branch out and do 
the work for which it is designed. 
The literary entertainment given 
by the students of Peking Univer- 
sity was well attended by both for- 
eigners and Chinese, The speakers 
showed a growing proficiency in the 


use of the English language. The 
programme was well sustained 


throughout. This school is enjoying 
its fine new building, Durbin Hall, 
and, doubtless, before long other 
buildings will adorn its roomy and 
well located campus, purchased from 
the Italian Legation. 
W.S. AmMeENT. 
Feb. 21st, 1893. 


Mary of Ebents in the Far East. 


February, 1893. 


—Since the commencement of winter 
throat diseases of a virulent type have 
prevailed in Peking, So large is the 
demand for physicians that they find it 
difficult to make all the calls. The drug- 
shops of the city are doing a big busi- 
ness, 

14th.— Annual examination of the boys 
and girls in Rev. W. Murray’s Blind 
School, Peking. They acquitted them- 
selves with credit at the examinations. 
Much of their work could not be shown. 
The girls had to acquire the new process 
of reading by the two-letter plan, and 
read from top to bottom of the paper, as 
well as the ordinary horizontal way, and 
then teach some new pupils and several 
with sight (thus putting several memo- 
rized works aside). They showed spe- 
cimens of knitting. The boys showed 
several books printed, embossed and 
lately brought into use, viz., the smaller 
Epistles and also one just finished stereo- 
typing, viz., the Book of Revelations, 
Two boys read a piece by fingering the 
brass sheets. There was an industrial 
specimen from the boys, in the shape of 
a rope door-mat (not a few of which 
have been sold during the year). 

27th. —His Majesty the Emperor enter- 
tained at the Tze Kuang Ko a large 
company of tributary Princes and nobles. 
The chief feature of the entertainment 
was a banquet, while some theatrical 
performances were also included in the 
programme. Among those present were 
the two Legates from Corea. 





—The few missionaries in the famine 
region of Shansi are doing all they can 
to help those about them, but the most 
they can do is but little. They can at 
the best save but a few out of the many. 
Every day in Tait‘ung Fu the mission- 
aries see two and even more lying dead 
in the streets near by. Some of the 
prices are as follows: millet, 56 cash per 
catty, the former price was 18 cash; 
oatmeal, 56 cash, former price 12 cash ; 
potatoes, 10 cash, former price 4 cash ; 
black beans, 800 cash per former 
price 250 cash. The prices are much 
higher than usual pretty well over the 
whole province ; as a consequence there is 
an unusual amount of suffering and want. 

No sooner was the new hospital of the 
Disciple Mission, Nanking, opened, than 
one of the first patients admitted, an 
opium smoker, hanged himself in one of 
the out-houses on the premises. Imme- 
diately on his being discovered news was 
sent to the officials, who came and held 
an examination over him and had him 
taken away. Regardless of the fact that 
the officials found it to be a genuine case 
of suicide, much talk was indulged in on 
the streets and in the tea shops, that he 
had met with foul play by the foreigners, 
who had just opened their hospital and 
were in need of medicine, so they had 
made away with the man for medical 
purposes, 


tou, 


March, 1893. 

—Since the new year holidays the line 
building party of the Chinese telegraphs 
has been assiduously engaged in the 
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work of constructing the line between 
Liichow Fu and Yingkawei. ‘The work 
was begun last winter, but owing to the 
inclement weather it was delayed till 
now, By the middle of the second moon 
connection between the native place of 
the Chihli Viceroy and the trunk line of 
the telegraph system at Yingkawei will 
reach completion. 

14th.—In order to be prepared for the 
dry season the Chingkiang prefect has 
deputed an officer to go to the country 
and make ditches and ponds at places 
within short reach of the fields where 
cereals are cultivated. 

16th.—The Hongkong papers report 
that there has been an outbreak of anti- 
Christian feeling near Amoy, in which a 
female native convert was murdered and 
her husband’s queue torn out by the 
roots, while several others were injured. 
The Rev. R. M. Ross was pelted with 
stones, and had to get protection from 
the magistrate’s yamén. 

l7th.—The She n-pao reports that the 
Huangho has again been behaving badly. 
On the 28th of the 12th moon the river 
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broke its bank at a place in Wuming 
Hsien, Shantung, and wrought terrible 
destruction. As many as 400 villages and 
hamlets were submerged, with great loss 
of life. On the 28th ultimo two other 
breaches occurred on the northern bank 
at a place named Sonkatoo. The extent 
of the damage done this time is still 
greater than at former periods, The 
refugees from the inundated districts are 
now directing their steps to Tientsin. 
These occurrences at this time of year 
are regarded as most unusual. 

A batch of 50 young men, ranging 
from 16 to 17 years of age, arrived from 
Hankow by the 7J'afuny, to go to the 
Shanghai Cotton Cloth Mtll, where they 
are to receive instruction and learn to 
manipulate the machinery. During their 
apprentice period here, each lad is to 
receive $1.50 per month, and as soon as 
they become accomplished operatives, 
they will go to the Wuchang Mill, where 
they will get from $7 to 510 per month. 
The thirty lads who came last winter 
have returned home. 
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MARRIAGE. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, on 24th 
March, by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Moule, James E. Durr, to CHARLOTTE 
L. WiiuiAms, both of C. I. M. 

BIRTHS. 

At Han-chong Fu, on 24th Dec., 1892, 
the wife of Dr. Winsoy, China Inland 
Mission, of a son (Robert Henry 
Wilson. ) ° 

At Hankow, on 15th March, the wife of 
Wittram G. TERRELL, Mis- 
sion, of a son. 

DEATHS. 

At Peking, on 18th February, of small- 
pox, the Rev. Jonn Newton Youna, 
Am. Presbyterian Mission, in the 26th 
year of his age. 

At Chefoo, on 3rd March, Dutecte Mur- 
DRED, only daughter of Paul H. King, 
Ksq., of I. M. Customs, Great Queen 
Street, Westminster, London, Eng- 
land, aged $ years and 8 mouths. , 

AT Soochow, March 18th, of diptheria, 
after an illness of about two weeks, 
Hartie Apporr Hayes, aged eight 

years the 29th of last October. She 

was the only living daughter of Rey. 

J. N. and Mrs. M. B Hayes, of the 

Am. Northern Presby. Mission, Soo- 

chow. Her loving unseltish life had 

endeared ber to all that knew her. 

Though so young she was already a 

little missionary at heart and was 

beginning to talk and plan for the 
time when she should take up mission- 
ary work herself, but the Saviour had 
other and better plans for her and has 
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in love taken the little lamb home to 
himself. 
ARRIVALS. 

Ar Shanghai, 13th March, Mrs. S. 
CovLiInc and two children, English 
Baptist Mission, Shantung (returned, ) 
Dr. A. G. and Mrs, PArrorr and family 
(returned), also Mrs. RutH Farwie, 
unconnected, for Si-ngan, Shansi. 

At Shanghai, I4th March, Rev. and 
Mrs. Hexry M. Woops and family, 
Southern Presbyterian Missiou, Tsing- 
kiang-poo (returned). 

At Shanghai, 17th March, Rev. and 
Mrs. Couutas and family, C. M.S. (re- 
turned) and Rev. E. WitutaMs, Foreign 
Christian Mission, Nanking (returned). 

AT Shanghai, 19th March, Misses CHaAR- 
LOTTE Horr and L. S.Srmonsen, C. 1. M. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, 3rd Mareh, Rev. J. A. 
LEYENBERGER, of Am. Presbyterian 
Mission, for U.S. A. 

From Shanghai, 16th March, Rev, 
Mrs. ELwis and family, C. M.%., 
Rey. and Mis. Brown and ‘family. 

From Shanghai, 19th Mareh, 
C. K. Murray and M. 
C. 4. Mi. 

“rom Shanghai, 24th March, Mrs, 
McCartuy, Misses L. McFaArRLANE, 
JEANNIE Wesp, O. BRADBURY, GATES 
and Wiiuramsox, Mr. Jonn Brock, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Kay and 3 children 
and Master CHARLIE Jupp, of C. L. M. 

From Shanghai, 24th Mareh, Mrs. WALK- 
Ek and family, also Mr. A. S. ANNAND, 
of Nat. Bible Society of Scotland, 


and 
also 


Misses 
Murray, of 





